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| TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


$1,000 REWARD TO ANY ONE that can find by analysis or otherwise any 
adulteration whatever in my manufacture of Bone. 
No heavy Bones taken out for Bone Black, or cther purposes. 


The First Manufacturer in America that sold GROUND BONES by WEIGHT. 


PURE BONE DUST AND 


BON EK WEE A EE. 


from Slaughter-house Bones, twenty-five years the standard for purity and excellence. 

CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF P. B. WILSON, No. 32 Seconn Srreer, Bartrmore, July 30, 1873. 

Joshua Horner, Jr.—Dear Sir: The following is the result of analysis of a sample of your 
Bone Dust drawn by myself from a lot of seven tons lying in your warehouse: 
Moisture, (deter. at 212° F.) 8.74 per cent. 
Organic Matter 40.12 per cent. 
Containing—Nitrogen, 4.08; Ammonia 4.95. 
Inorganic Matter ; 56.14 per cent. 
COREREIIS PROCDROTIC AGD6..00.cc0c cesses, vvccsndccccvcccscnsece tecsovecn costes badeveabecdsdensbennd 24.52 per cent. 
Containing Bone Phosphate of Lime............0..sseceeesseeees srescereescscscnenscecseceeeceserens 53.52 per cent. 
Temebebhle D6 Rtt OF. .scsccc .cccecscccssccs cocnscasessovecese + céentississ ecadscoss’ Supsesbboesces vococssostad 251 per cent. 

This is the BEST SAMPLE OF BONE DUST I CAN FIND IN THE MARKET, and call your 
especial attention to the LARGE PERCENTAGES OF VALUABLE MATERIAL for the improve- 
ment of the soil, and to the SMALL PERCENTAGES of moisture and insoluble matter 

Respectfully. ete , P. B. WILSON, Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
PREPARED FOR DRILLING, AND PACKED IN BAGS, 167 LBS. RACH, AT $45 PER TON. 
DISSOLVED OR VITKIOLIZED BONE, $48 PER TON. BONE ASH, GROUND AND DISSOLVED, 
$12 AND $48 PER TOX. FARMERS’ SUPPLIES. 


JOSHUA HORNER, JR. 
54 §. Gay Street, 178 Forrest Street aud Corner Chew and Stirling Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 


atl ag 
We will purchase and have carefully shipped, by whatever mode of transportation may be 
designated : 
FERTILIZERS of every description sold in this market—and there is, probably, no 
other city in thé Union which offers better facilities for this purpose. We will buy, and deliver 
from the Peruvian Agent’s Warehouses, whenever the order is sufficiently large to warrant it, 


PHRUVIAN GUANO. 


Also the various PHOSPHATIC GUANOS imported into this port; BONE 
DUST from the best manufactures of this vicinity or the cheaper kinds from a distance, as 
may be ordered by the purchaser ; 


Land Plaster, Oil Vitricl, and all Chemicals Required 


In the manufacture of HOME MANURES, or SUPERPHOSPHATES , from the 
most reliable factories. 
mn FRU = ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBBERY, Field, Garden and 
ower q 
All kinds of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and MACHINERY at 


manufacturers’ prices. Likew 


Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, &€. 


Of the improved breeds. In this vicinity, in some particular kinds of stock, a better selection 
can be made than elsewhere, and special attention will be given to Mtying and forwarding such 
animals as may be ordered: ei 

TERMS CASH (or its equivalent.) 


Sam’l Sands & Son, 
No. 9 North St.,near Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Se ‘The Peach Genndue. 


We spent a day last month in and around 
Chestertown, Kent Co., Maryland ; but the region 
which has become famous for its almost unlimit- 
ed production of the peach, this year scarce 


seems to merit the designation given in our| 
In most parts of this county the crop will! applied to destroy this enemy, but some time was 


title. 
not reach, we believe, one-tenth of an average, | 
and in some districts it is a total failure. 

Col. EpwarD WILK1Ns, who is well known to 


given in our pages some months ago. In the 
orchard of Col. Wilkins—especially in the young 
orchards—this pest abounded in almost innumer- 
able quantities. An orchard of 15,000 trees of 
the Early Beatrice was conspicuous for the 


‘number of the depredators. 


Numerous supposed remedies were early 


‘lost in determining an effective application. 
|Some substances applied killed the aphides, but 
‘they likewise killed the trees; and it was only 


the readers of the American Farmer as one of after considerable experiment that it was found 


the largest, most enterprising and skillful of peach 


culturists, informed us that before the fatal frost | 
|portions used were only one pint of the chemi- 


His shipments for the| cally pure acid to forty-five gallons of water. 


of early May he counted upon shipping at least 

eighty thousand boxes. 
season will not exceed three hundred boves. Al 
like falling off is general. 
are nearly if not quite as deficient, and the 


short of maintaining its reputation. 


that pure carbolic acid largely diluted in water 
was an instantaneous and sure cure. The pro- 


The acid was such as is imported in bottles con- 


The other fruit crops | taining about a quart, and selling at three dollars 
| a bottle. 


“garden shore,” for this season, lamentably comes| hand to carry on a belt by his side a can of 


Strawberries | 
largely failed, the Wilson especially becoming | rubber syringe, with long tubes such as are used 


abortive; raspberries dried up before filling; | 


The mode of application was for each 
the solution and apply it by means of an india 


in administering enemas. The solution was 


pears and apples dropped from the trees in great | thus easily directed upon such parts of each tree 
numbers before ripening, and the cherries this|s%s were most infected—the insects clustering 
year exhibited an affection of sudden and deadly | generally on the extremities of the young 


blight not previouly seen. 
infer that the fruit-growers just now are not a 
very cheerful or hopeful class. 4 
With the ills enumerated, we have to 
chronicle another, which, though not a new one, 
is one severely felt, and likely again to return to 
torment the growers of the peach. We refer 
to the Peach Aphis. We learned to our surprise, 
since the fact had missed our notice if chronicled 
by the local press, that in some of the Kent 
orchards this minute but destructive pest was 
equally as numerous as it was lower down the 
peninsula. A notice of its ravages in Mr. Kerr’s 
orchards and nurseries in Caroline Co., was 


Our readers may | 





branches. One such dosing was generally suffici- 
ent, and all the trees, except perhaps those first 
attacked, have recovered from their injuries. 
This treatment of the new invader is worthy 
of being here placed on record, and the more 
so, that so acute an observer as Col. Wilkins 
does not hesitate to express his belief that the 
operations of the aphis this year are but a 
prelude to the depredations to be expected from 
it hereafter. His theory is, also, that as a conse- 
quence upon their appearance in such swarms, 
the yellows will now be apt to penetrate into 
Maryland,—if not as a direct result of the injuries 
of the insect, at least on account of the impaired 
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vitality of the trees, which will invite that | 
disease or unfit them to resist its approaches. 
These insects during early spring may be discov- 
ered in as great numbers as at any time on the 
leaves, on the young fibrous roots of the trees, 
and these roots are aways found sapless and 
in the process of decay. 

The failure of the crop this season defeated 
a plan partially arranged by Col. Wilkins fora | 
radical change in the method of marketing fruit. | 
Its inauguration, which we look upon as an | 
assured success at a not remote period, will, 
we believe, completely revolutionize the practices 
now obtaining. The prime cost of baskets 
and crates, with the inevitable failure to have 
returned more than a half or a third of those 
shipped, and these needing invariable repairs, 
is one of the greatest burdens fruit-growers have 
to bear. The plan alluded to is to make a pack- | 
age for shipping fruit which will be so cheap 
that no effort need be made for the return of the 
“empties.” Reflection on this point soon brought 
Col. Wilkins to a conclusion as to what was the 
thing, and, as he has patented his device, we open 
no secret in giving a brief description of tlre box 
he has devised. Instead of the ordinary slats, | 
the box is made of a thin continuous sheet | 
of veneer, with no openings but on the top, and 
is given a form approaching cylindrical. The | 
ends are oval, or oblong with curved corners, and 
the top is a piece of the’same veneer as the sides 
and bottom. There is.no™provision made for 
ventilation, experiment having demonstrated 
that this is not a necessity in shipping peaches. 

It is the design not only to use these boxes for 
the ordinary shipments for market and packers’ 
purposes,—those he used being of the ordinary 
bushel capacity,—but also to make them of a less 
size, say of about a peck, in which a grade of 
fruit corresponding to “Extra”fwill be shipped, 
intended for domestic use and known as “Family 
Peaches.” 

It is not probable that the inventor of this box 
will retain the exclusive control and use of it, | 
but tender it to the public on suitable terms. In | 
this event each grower’s brand will soon become 
known as well to the city housekeeper as it | 
is already known to the packers, and sealed 
boxes of family fruit will be sold on their reputa- 
tion, as is Ficklin’s or Gambrill’s flour. 

To enable him to turn out sufficient boxes 
for his own use, as well as some to offer to other 
growers, if found desirable, Col. W. has had put 
up a steam engine of 25-horse power, and a| 
cutting machine which, with great rapidity and 
ease, cuts out the veneer for the boxes as well | 
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as the ends and tops—and this with such incon- 


| siderable waste, that the cost of boxes made 


in this way will no longer be an item worthy of 
consideration. This heavy machine and beauti- 


| ful engine are now idle, the unfortunate loss 


of the crop having defeated the intentions of 
giving a thorough test to this plan, and rendered 
futile, for this season at least, the heavy expendi- 
tures made. 

Massey and Hudson’s Establishment. 

From fruit to flowers the transition is easy and 
natural, but few would be prepared perhaps 
to find at Chestertown, in the centre of the peach 
region and remote from large cities, a firm doing 
in flowers and plants so extensive a business 
as the one named above. The senior of this 
firm is Mr. W. F. Massey, whose clear, terse and 
practical communications as occasionally given 
to the Farmer are always received with great 
pleasure by our readers. The establishment is 
an extensive one—not so much in the way of 
display as in the thoroughness of the preparation 
for a vast amount of work. The capacity, indeed, 


| of their houses for producing plants might 


well warrant their being classed as a “manu- 


| factory.” 


Roses, Verbenas and Geraniums are the main 


| specialties here, though a general assortment 


is propagated and offered for sale—the business 
of the concern embracing an immense mailing 
trade, as well as the supply to the trade of 
certain things, which are grown in apparently 
illimitable profusion. The forwarding of plants 
by mail is comparatively a new thing in this 
country, and opens to every country household, 
however distant from the gardener’s houses in 
the cities, the opportunities of procuring the 
most rare as well as the most common plants 

This firm’s trade covers an area in this way 
extending from Nova Scotia, on the North, to 
Georgia in the South, and Oregon and California, 
in the West. 

Of plants for the florist’s trade, Verbenas, 
Roses, Geraniums and Tuberoses are produced 
in great numbers and in perfect health, and at 
the time of our visit to these houses they 
were filled with thousands of all these in the first 
stages of their growth. 

Outside were extensive borders of many bright- 
colored bedding plants, gay in color and delicious 
of perfume. A good specimen of a carpet bed of 
Coleus, Centaurea and Alternanthera struck our 
attention, as did a very large collection of 
seedling Dahlias, which appeared to rival 
Schmitz himself. Conspicuous above all these, 
however, were some clumps of the Hrianthus 
ravenne, an ornamental grass, growing fourteen 
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feet in hight,-and one clump of which numbered 
seventy-five heads of bloom, the flowers shining 
in the sun like burnished silver. 

In one of the houses we saw in bloom the 
Eucharis Amazonica, which in this section is 


often found difficult to flower, besides many other | 
rare plants, as well as newer kinds of the more | 


popular ones, which, we suppose, before long will 


be distributed by the agency of Uncle Sam’s | 


mails all over his domains. 


* 





The Tobacco Crop. 


We copy the following notes of the condition 
of the Tobacco Crop from different quarters, as a 
guide for our readers generally : 

Topacco Crop In Virernra.—This has been 
from the beginning, says the Richmond Whig, 
the most unfavorable season for tobacco known 
in this State for many years. The spring was 
late and cold, which retarded the growth of the 
plants and exposed them to the depredations 
of the fly. The consequence was wide-spread 
damage and destruction ; and when the time for 
planting arrived not many persons had the plants 
to set out. Some few were lucky and got a 
good stand, but the greater majority failed in a 
great measure, and some altogether, and put 
their land in corn. Beds had been resown, and 
in July great efforts were still made to secure 
a crop, and many plants were set out. With 
favorable weather in August and September,— 
that is, warm sun and frequent showers,—this 
ot pg es tobacco might have made a medium 
yield. But August has been as unfavorable as it 
could be. The first part was too dry, then came 
heavy rains, followed by harsh drying winds 
and cool nights, continuing to the present time, 
which arrested the growth of the plants. The 
plants, which are still small, we are now told, 
cannot by the most favorable weather in Septem- 
ber recover the time lost in August. 

WEsTERN Tosacco SpecuLators.—A Ten- 
nessee journal thus discourses: ‘The failure of 
the tobacco crop is a settled fact, and the bulk of 
the last crop has passed out of the hands of the 
planters, and now comes the tug of war between 
the Western speculators and the foreign contrac- 
tors. The excitement and advancein the market 
has been based on speculations on the drought. 
We cannot reasonably expect much, if any, 
further advance, untll the question of who shall 
control is settled, and not then unless settled 
in favor of the Western men. Of course con- 
tractors will undertake to play their old game, 
hold off until shippers are forced to sell to meet 
their bills, and then come down with the crash. 
This is what speculators dread, or we should see 
tobacco at least one dollar higher here. Our 
— have purchased regardless of the prices 
ruling in the seaboard market; that which has 
changed hands at the seaboard has been mostly 
on speculation, and much of it taken up by 
Western men. We hope to see our speculators 
victorious in this fight because it will encourage 
them-in handing over some of their profits to the 
planter for the next crop. Now what the 


| Western men need do, is to organize, come to 
| a mutual understanding, and sustain one another. 
| Let there be no breaking down; if one gives 
|in, all must lose by it; better sustain that one 
,and carry him through. Let our banks lend 
| a helping hand.” 


(= > 
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Management of Manure—Crops in Europe. 
(FROM OUR GERMAN CORRESPNODENT.) 








Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I promised to send you frequently a treatise 
on agriculture, but I was for several months pre- 
vented from writing by sickness. 

By publishing my last letter in the March 
number, you called in question, whether it 
| was my saying, to collect in stables under the 

cattle all the manure made within a few months. 

| In Belgium, Westphalia and several other 
| places in Germany, the dung of cattle lies in the 
| stables as bed for the animals several months, 
| just as it is the case with sheep manure. As 
}soon as the dung rises, the cribs are raised, 
so that the dung is lying sometimes five to 
six feet high under the cattle. The bottom 
of the stables is a little sloping behind, so that 
al] the surplus fluid may run into cisterns. As 
soon as the dung is about 2 to 2} feet deep, 
all the fluid is taken up by the underbed. There 
is no fear of having the cattle lying in dirt or 
wet, when on a farm straw always is abundant 
to strew under. On our farms, where we raise 
mostly rye and wheat, we produce great masses 
of straw, which we all return to the land 
saturated with animal excrement. By fattening 
animals, or when pastures are very rich and 
fresh, this kind of preserving dung cannot be 
done so well, since the manure becomes so liquid 
that no quantity of straw is sufficient to give to 
animals a clean dry bed. The most of the year 
|round, and on most farms, it is yet the best 
way to gain a great quantity of dung and of the 
|very best quality. This treatment of dung 
| requires, of course, higher and larger stables 
than usual, but it makes itself fully paid. 

When the cattle are allowed to run about 
in the stables, instead of being chained, the dung 
will become still of a more equal quality, and in 
the properly moist state. hen the farmer 
is ready to handle the dung, it ought to be 
carried from the stable at once to the land and 
spread, without drawing the dung into the yard. 
It is noticed, that dung treated in this way does 
not lose so much of its volatile elements, as 
when, after laying about a week in the stables, it 
is turned out into the yard, and heaped up there 
for weeks again. By leaving the sheep dung in 
stables for months, it is the best way to 
cover the dung about every fortnight with some 
inches of marshy soil or peat. This soil will 
catch up all the volatile substances and keep 
them within. 

Our crops are mostly gathered, and it is con- 
sidered, in larger and better quantities in Germany 
than last year; likewise in all European countries, 
although in the eastern part a very long drought 
prevailed. Wheat and rye are in quantity good, 
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quality very good ; only on light soils, on account 
of sun burning, the grain began to get precocious ; 
barley is good, only straw very short; oats 
are below middling, but grain of good weight. 
Potatoes are considered a failure in quality and 


| form so permanent a source of forage in the 
|south of France. When cut in the early part of 
| September, the branches are selected which are 
|most covered with leaves; these are dried, and 
| stacked, and given along with other food are 


in quantity: during a long drought the leaves of | much relished by stock. 


the potato piants commenced drying up, and the 


potatoes did not grow any more; as soon as the 
first penetrating rain came, the young potatoes 
made a new growth, and formed a new genera- 
tion of potatues. Huy is very scarce, and has 
already a very high price. On account of the 
want of food, cattle and sheep are cheap. 

Prices for all crops are sinking every day. 
Whoever possibly can, sends grain to market, for 
he expects a yet lower price later. 

At Berlin, a great quantity of American wheat 
is stored up, but it is said of a very inferior 
quality (I suppose last year’s crop.) 

As soon as I feel better again, I will write 
more. Yours very respectfully, 

E. WENIG. 

Neudorf, Prussia, August 27th, 1874. 

ae 


Our French Letter. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

A very important controversy is taking place 
respecting the sale and purchase of Peruvian 
guano. Ought it to be sold according to a guar- 
anteed analysis ? Other complementary manures 
can be so sold, but it appears the difficulties are 
too great in the case of guano, which may vary 
in natural richness to a very sensible extent, 
following not only each cargo, but different parts 
of acargo. The farmers of France are discon- 
tented with the government of Peru vending at 
a fixed price a commodity of seriously varying 
qualities, but the vendor is in a position to disre- 
gard the complaint, possessing as he does an 
article which is both a necessity and without 
a rival; and to confess the truth, his selling 
by sample would involve him in endless disputes. 

he question can be met to the satisfaction of all 
parties by only employing guano dissolved in 
sulphuric acid, where the value of the fertilizing 
principles can be exactly determined. Though 
the new preparation be deprived of a part of the 
properties that the original matter possessed, it 
enjoys at the same time special advantages; the 
compound is uniform in character; its richness 
in nitrogen and soluble phosphoric acid can be 
guaranteed; and its pulverulent condition 
enables it to be scattered with ease and economy. 
The government of Peru having authorized 
special firms to test its guano with sulphuric 
acid, has acted sensibly, and the progress the 
preparation has made in Belgium and Germany 
proves how sensible agriculturists have been 
to the serious differences in the relative richness 
of the guano in its natural state. 

Although some refreshing rain has fallen, it is 
too late to alter the effects of the drought in 
respect to forage crops which have so much 
suffered, but it will prove an invaluable aid in 
developing the various substitutes cultivated to 
tide stock over the months of November and 
December. In addition to the two principal fod- 
der-plants resorted to, Nicaragua maize and white 
mustard, farmers are preparing to economize the 
leaves and tender branches of trees, and which 


In Algeria, barley and not oats constitute the 
|principal grain given to horses, in the case of 
| the cavalry exclusively so; hence perhaps the 
|reason why oats are relinquished in horse feed- 
ing as we approach the southern districts of 
|France. The agricultural college of Grignon 
| has concluded an experiment very satisfactorily 
|in respect to the speedy fattening stock, at a 
| moderate cost, while obtaining the highest price 
| from the butcher. Twoconditions were brought 
}into play, conducting the process in a nearly 
| darkened stable, and maintaining a temperature 
between 53 and 68 degrees Fahr. Thetwo cows 
|thus fattened, aged six and nine _ years 
| respectively, were of the ordinary breed, and 
|} in average condition. They were tied up the 20th 
| December, 1873; the youngest was slaughtered 
|the 27th February following, and the other the 
| 25th March ; their food costing a mean price of 
49 sous per day; the rations were given five 
| times daily ; yellow beet with cake balls, the mass 
| being allowed to ferment for twelve hours, straw, 
hay, and-once a day a lukewarm drink of bran 
and linseed meal; the cattle were groomed each 
day, and the food was administered according to 
the theory which desires that the proportion 
between azotised and non-azotised food should 
diminish as the fattening point advances, and 
that the azotised aliments should reach their 
maximum in the second of the three recognised 
stages of fattening. By comparison it was also 
shown, that exotic fattening can be only profit- 
ably undertaken in the case of black cattle 
when the animals are of a tender nature; the 
hardier beasts should be reserved for fattening 
on pasture. 

In parts of Belgium, small farmers when 
pinched for food condemn their stock to a dietary 
during the winter season composed almost exclu- 
sively of straw. It is not surprising, then, to 
learn, that the animals soon become feeble, 
experience a difficulty in raising themselves up, 
and finally the absolute inability todo so. At 
this stage the tail becomes flabby and nearly 
lifeless; some neighbor or quack arrives, pro- 
nounces the animal is affected with the “wolf,” 
and, to cure it, makes a longitudinal incision at 
the end of the tail and extracts triumphantly 
some fibrous filaments. The real malady is an 
empty stomach, and not the spinal marrow 
softening at the end of the tail, which will soon 
extend to other parts of the body, and destroy 
life. It is stimulating and nourishing food the 
beast only stands in need of. In the same 
districts, when cattle lose their appetite, the 
same quacks attribute the matter to loosened 
teeth—the incisors are naturally always more or 
less loose in their sockets,—and proceed to cruelly 
hammer down the teeth as if they were nails; 
another horrible “cure” is to cut the little fringes 
that protect the openings of the’salivary ducts, 
to induce appetite. 

Apart from the exceptional drought of this 
season, Where forage and root crops have so 
‘severely suffered, the Agricultural § iety has 
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offered a prize, to be awarded in 1876, for an 
essay, on the best and most economical process 
for preserving green fodder. There is something 
like a revolution to be expected in farming if 
a means can be practically found for storin 
intercalary or stolen forage crops, cultivated 
in autumn, and that cannot be made use of before 
frost sets in. The problem also includes the 
taking advantage of the aptitude of the close 
of summer and the commencement of autumn, to 
produce green crops capable of being stored. In 
the case of maize, it is considered desirable to 
cut it in lengths of three amd six inches before 
putting it into trenches, and covering with earth ; 
this cutting enables it to pack better and is more 
efficacious in excluding the air. Conclusive 
experiments are required to confirm if straw, &c., 
mixed with the green stuff would equally under- 
go the half fermentation process. The success of 
the problem thus involved would affect in a 
radical manner the rotation of crops, which has 
for principle, to restore to the soil all the elements 
of fertility carried off, by means of alternating 
one-half of grain with the other moiety of green 
crops. It is necessary now to find forage crops 
suited to autumn culture, of a rapid growth, and 
capable of being conserved in covered trenches 
in a demi-green and palatable condition till 
spring. This will be making the two blades of 
grass grow where only one grew before. 

M. Petermann, director of the agronomic 
station of Gembloux, Belgium, has made an offi- 
cial report on the products serving as manures, 
as displayed by 197 competitors at the Vienna 
Exhibition; be deals specially with the phos- 
phates, the salts of potash, and nitrogenized 
matters. It is satisfactory to learn, that if the 
greater part of our arable lands are poor in phos- 
phoric acid, the beds of natural phosphates to be 
everywhere met with are sufficient to meet 
all wants for centuries to come. His description 
of the potash beds at Stassfort, near Madeburg, 
and the preparation of that salt for manure, are 
very interesting. M. Peterman insists, that these 
commercial preparations ought not to be con- 
sidered as other but complementary manures, 
and that farmers should be on their guard against 
all mixtures destined to assure the development 
of particular plants, and the recipes laid down 
for all assigned situations. A salt that may 
often contain a deleterious compound is sulphate 
of ammonia. Professor Marker has long ago 
shown, that in its unrefined state it may contain 
oxide of iron in combination with sulphuric acid 
sufficient to destroy germination and kill vegeta- 
tion, and such sulphate of ammonia when mixed | 
with phosphates renders the phosphoric acid | 
more insoluble as much as to 48 per cent. Its | 
effect on plants is, to cause the leaves to wither | 
and become yellow at the extremities; it acts 
more injuriously on barley than on wheat. The | 
farmer should avoid the sulphate which is red | 
brown in color, selecting that only which is | 
white or grey. In case the former cannot be | 
obtained eos at the gas works, it should be | 
mixed well with compost and frequently turned | 
to admit of the transformation of the protoxyde | 
of iron; the same change is brought about if the | 
sulphate be scattered in autumn on that soil 
intended for spring sowings. 

The culture of beet promises to be very excel- 


| lent this year for the manufacturers, as the roots 
are small andrich. Some analysis made already 
show nearly 84 per cent. of sugar, and 11 per 
cent. of alkaline salts in that sugar. 

Quite an outcry has taken place respecting a 
decree of the authorities ordering that all vines 
attacked with the phylloxera be uprooted, as well 
as those in their proximity, and the soil sown 
with a chemical compound that will, in poison- 
ing the soil, destroy the bug. Now it is not 
exactly demonstrated that science has found the 
necessary or rather suitable means for this 
poisoning, and proprietors are not content at 
receiving only one year’s estimated revenue per 
acre, fr. 500, as an indemnity for the eradication 
|of their vines. Flooding the vines for 30 or 50 
|days during autumn and winter, and manuring 
|them with % Ibs. of powdered colza oil-cake, 
| remain so far the only efficacious means known 
| to combat the phylloxera. 

The five days trial of reaping machines at 
| Mettray was very successful, and the well-known 
| makers carried off the prizes. The fact to signal 
is, that oxen yoked to several machines left 
nothing to be desired in regular and easy draught. 
Some manufacturers complain against reapers 
made by them, but not directed by their employes, 
being entered for competition. 

In the vicinity of Soissons, famous for its 
kidney beans, a farmer seeing his plants suddenly 
fading without any assignable cause, dusted 
them by chance with sulphur; the effect was 
magical,—quite a resurrection ensued in the leaves. 

Dr. de Vaurlal has concluded some interesting 
experiments to test the effects of manures on the 
transpiration of plants. The transpiration of a 
plant has for its object the introduction into its 
organism of all the mineral substances of which 

it stands in need; this transpiration is greatest 
/as the soil is less rich in mineral substances, or, in 
| other words, the more a soil is suited to a plant, 
| the less the transpiration, und the more intense 
| the nutrition. 

Hemp has the property of repelling the weevil 
}even when it has taken possession of a heap 

of grain; it has further been found successful in 
keeping away caterpillars; a few plants sown 

where the insects have a tendency to come, or at 
| the foot of a tree, will prove efficacious. 

Apples are preserved for the Paris market long 
into spring, by placing a case in a dry cellar, 
‘or an apartment exposed to the south ; select- 
| ing the fruit which is sound, wiping each apple, 
| and placing them in alternate layers of gypsum, 
| stalks upwards. F. ©. 
| Paris, August, 1874. 








Corn for Soiling—Crops—Insects. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Seeing so much written on the subject of 
Corn-fodder for soiling stock during the dry 
season, when almost all vegetation in the pasture 
is either used up .by the stock, or else scorched 
up by the heat of a midsummer’s sun, I have 
experimented with different varieties of corn 
with a view of finding out the variety best 
“——— to our Southern climate, for that purpose. 

he common Indian corn which is cultivated 
with profit in the Southern States, for corn and 
meal, is, we think, unfit, as the stalk is too large 
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and hard, and besides it will not even form a 
nubbin when drilled in the way recommended 
by northern and western farmers. 

The great desideratum in corn which is to 
be sowed or drilled, to be cut just as the ear 
is turning hard, or is glazed, and fed, stalks 
and all, to stock during the dry season of July 
and August, is to secure a variety which will 
grow in drills and at least form a nubbin and 
retain its green and healthful color. This, the 
variety of Indian corn commonly cultivated 
for bread in Virginia will not do. It will not 
grow 2 feet high, and tassels yellow and without 
a nubbin. 

I purchased in 1872 a variety of Golden Dent 
Corn from Pennsylvania. I found it to be a 
small yellow variety; the ear forms near the 
ground and I think makes a good yield. 
course I object to it for bread—though it is 
much used for that purpose in some sections 


WA) 
ia 


of Pennsylvania—but it comes highly recom- | 


mended as superior and stronger for stock than 
our white variety. It ripens about 20 days 
earlier than the white, and is splendid for 
early roasting ears. I have experimented with 
it and think favorably of it as a fodder-corn. 

I have a different variety, known as “Hudson's 
Prolific,’ 150 grains of which you were kind 
enough to mail mein 1873. I am very much 
pleased with thiscorn. It is not only a much 
earlier and better corn than ours here, but is far 
more prolific. I find it splendid for early roast- 
ing ears, fodder-corn, or for general field use. 
From the 150 grains planted last year I have 
about 14 acres planted now, which is said by 
competent judges to promise a yield of 20 bbls. 
per acre, some stalks having as many as 7 good 
ears, while the field will average 4 good ears 
through per stalk. I really think thiscorn better 


adapted to drill for fodder-corn than any I have | 


used. 


The corn crop in this section, as you know, was | 


planted pretty late, and it really seems that 


our crops have a great deal to eombat with. | 


The season was not only late, but I think I 


never saw so many insects, worms, bugs, &c., 


as we have had this year. Our wheat crop was 
a failure, between the chinch bug, the fly and the 
joint worm. 

A great deal of the corn was ruined by a little 
dark-colored worm cutting out the bud, and the 
farmers complain of their corn falling down 
a good deal and being decayed and hollow in the 
middle of the stalk, just even with the ground. 
Having some to cut down the other day fur my 
hogs and cows, I found the cause of this hollow- 
ness and decay; it was a worm similar in every 
respect to the worm found in the silk of most 
corn while green, about three-quarters of an 
inch long and tapering at the ends. 
your readers say where this worm comes from, 
how he gets there and how his ravages may 
be prevented? Would not a compost contain- 
ing salt dropped in the hill mitigate the ravages 
of this and the worm also? I used a compost of 
ashes, lime, guano, raw-bone, plaster, hen 
manure and salt this year—handful per hill, but 
am not prepared to say fully that it killed off 


these pests, though I believe it did to some | 


extent. Very truly, H. W. Cossy. 
Glenmorlan, Va., Sept. 1st, 1874. 
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Plan of A Barn. 


To the Editors of the Ameriean Farmer : 
I herewith send a plan of a barn I have just 
|finished, which I think has many advantages 


over any plan that I have seen. 
— | 
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B. Rootcellar. C. 
F. Stair- 


GrounD Fioor.—A. Stone wall. 
S alls. D. Mangers. E. Railway Horse-power. 
way to second floor. 

Mine is smaller I suppose than would generally 
be preferred, but sufficiently large for my purpose. 
Its dimensions are fifty by twenty-two feet, and 
I can enlarge it to 7 extent necessary without 
altering the main building. I dug into the side 
\of a hill and built a stone wall on which the 
‘front of the barn rests. On the ground floor 
is the stable, with chutes to each stall through 
which is put the food from the feed-room above ; 
cellar for roots, &c., and room for a two-horse 
railway power. The second floor is occupied 
by corn crib 22x15 ft. Main room 22x20 feet, 
in which are wheat garners, feed boxes, cutting 
boxes, mill, &c., carriage-house 15x12 ft. and 
work-shop 15x10 feet. 

From the space in which is the horse-power, 
on ground floor, a stairway communicates with 
the second floor. 
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Szconp F.ioor.—A. Carriage House. B. Work shop. 
C. Corn crib. D. Centre of barn for fanning, storing 
grain, grinding feed, cutting, &c. E. Trap-dvor to root 
cellar. F. Stairway to ground floor. a.a. Chutes for 
passing feed to mangers below. 

The corn is taken from the crib through a 
small door into the main room to be shelled, 
ground, &c. _It is thrown into the crib through 
|a window on front side of the barn. 

A band runs from horse-power through the 
floor to machinery. The third floor is a loft for 
hay 50x22 feet. 

The hay is thrown into large windows over 
| corn crib, main room, and carriage-house, (though 

I suppose one window would suffice,) and is put 
through an opening to main room to be cut. 
Roots are dumped through a trap door into the 
cellar and are taken out through a door on the 
ground floor. 

A shed is to be built the whole length of the 
| barn on the rear side, under winch can be thrown 
the manure from the stables. 
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A shed fifty feet long by fifteen or twenty 
wide would shelter a great deal of manure and 
many stock besides which would be about the 
barn-yard. Keeping the manure under it would 
not interfere with cleanliness, as bedding could 
be used on top of the manure. 

I have stabling for eight horses, which can 

be fed in a very short time by one man by means 
of the chutes. I have no racks, as I intend to 
use cut feed altogether, but any kind of feed can 
be passed through the chutes into the mangers 
below. The chutes, besides being used for feed- 
ing act as ventilators. 

On the lower side of my barn-yard is 4n 
embankment to catch the liquid manure. 

Very truly, J. D. Beruune. 

Maple Spring, Fauquier Co., Va., Aug., 1874. 
pt aree Lathe 
The Potato—Money Value of the Crop. 





Editors American Farmer : 

It is a very difficult thing to approximate the 
money value of this crop, as the price at the 
point of production varies greatly, as also does 
the price vary in the various cities, towns, etc., 
in which a market is found. 

Unlike the great staples wheat and corn, it 
can be less easily transported to foreign markets, 
and is too expensive to find distant markets in 
our own country unless the price at the place of 
production and the port to which it is shipped is 
sufficient to warrant a profit. A large local 
crop will be offset with small price, while a less 
crop will enhance the same; but for some years 
past there has been more uniformity in prices at 
all large markets and points of consumption than 
was formerly the case, sv that now the potato 
crop pays the farmer as well proportionally as 
most of his other hoed crops. Desirable table 
potatoes seldom fall below seventy-five cents or 
one dollar per bushel in the cities of New York 
and Boston, while the producer no longer com- 
plains that he cannot sell his crop for twelve and 
one-half cents per bushel, as some of us can 
remember. 

At twenty-five cents per bushel, potatoes area 
more profitable crop than the average crop of 
corn or wheat, in the corn or wheat-growing 
sections, at their mean prices to the producers. 

When we compare the potato crop with that 
of corn we labor under a disadvantage, that while 
the latter furnishes a valuable stalk crop in 
addition to the grain, the former is grown for 
the tubers alone ; still the advantage on the score 
of potatoes is that less is removed from the land 
than is the case with corn, unless consumed on 
the ground,—the potato tops returning valuable 
elements which suppiy plant food for succeeding 
crops, and also the ground is left in much better 
mechanical condition. 

Taking the low estimate of thirty cents per 
bushel, which is no more if so much, as their 
feeding value, as the average cash price per 
bushel of the crop of 1870, and we have a sum 
equaling $43,011,241.90, which, considering it 
mainly for domestic family use, is of no mean 
importance, scarcely any one other crop similarly 
consumed by our own inhabitants exceeding it ; 
and we must ever bear in mind the obstacles to 
overcome in order to give its relative intrinsic 
value with corn. 
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The unskill with which the crop is usually 
grown, together with the increased variety and 
numbers of its destructive insects and other 
enemies, as well as the beforementioned hin- 
drances of its general exportation, will ever 
render the potato an article of produce limited in 
its consumption to the immediate locality and 
near feasible markets of its production. 

Consumption of the Crop.—In the discussion 
of a question involving the importance which 
should be attributed to the increasing and in- 
creased product of this important crop it becomes 
an interesting and important question—where 
and how is it consumed ? 

As an article for exportation potatoes are too 
bulky and of too perishable a nature to warrant 
exporting to any considerable extent. We must 
therefore look to our own markets and depend 
thereon. In addition to their use as an article 
of daily food among all classes, large quantities 
are converted into starch, for which they are ex- 
ceedingly well adapted, and in this branch alone 
there might be a very much larger quantity con- 
sumed and then not supply the quantity of 
starch consumed by our people annually. 

As an article of food for stock considerable 
quantities are consumed, thus increasing the 
wool product, beef, dairy, pork, etc., thus indirect- 
ly or directly adding to the value of all of these 
products of the farm. While other crops are 
carried off the farm, removing theelements which 
enter into their composition, pdtatoes being con- 
sumed at or near retain most of the valuable 
elements of plant nutrition where they are pro- 
duced ; still the nature of the crop is such that 
there is little danger of its ever apse | a 
specialty like corn or wheat, which so often 
exhausts the soil on which they are poe. 

Name and Origin.—The potato belongs to the 
Botanical order Solanacee, PNightshade Family ; 
this class of plants are found in all parts of the 
world outside of the polar circle, but they are 
found in the greatest numbers and in their 
greatest perfection in the tropics. 

To the general reader it might at first seem an 
anomalous system which places the potato in 
the same order as the deadly nightshade; but a 
slight knowledge of Botany teaches that the 
system of arrangement of plants is founded on 
the structure of their flowers, the resemblance of 
which is obvious in most species. Most of the 
plants of this order contain to a greater or less 
extent the deadly principle, so'ine, which in the 
potato is neutralized, or got rid of in the process 
of cooking. The little seed balls or apples of 
the potato contain so much soline that they are 
poisonous, while the tuberous root contains so 
little and so diffused that it may be eaten raw 
without any sensible ill effects, by healthy strong 
persons. 

Some of the plants in this order are used in 
medicine. For instance, Hyoscyamus is extracted 
from Henbane ; Diniiens tom the Deadly 
Nightshade, etc. 

The Irish potato is known botanically as 
Solanum tuberosum. Let us examine the plant's 
structure; it consists of an under-ground portion, 
stem, as also the above-ground stem, foliage, 
flowers and fruit. While that portion above 
ground is of a green color, the subterranean por- 
tion is of a different hue, and on this is grown 
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the tubers which are no less than under-ground 
branches, and not roots at all, each eye answer- 
ing to a bud on branches above-ground; this 
is one of those curious and interesting modifica- 
tions of natural buds and branches. The potato 
has at intervals eyes, ‘or scales, and it will be 
noticed with what symmetrical regularity these 
eyes are arranged. At the axis of these scales is 
a bud which under favorable conditions and cir- 
cumstances sends out a shoot which is the true 
branch or stem. 

The tubers, or edible portion, grow in the 
ground, although we sometimes see them grow- 
ing on the stem as branchesabove ground. The | 
stem proper ascends, bearing leaves, branches ; 
and at their extremities, on the apex of the plant, 
are produced the flowers and fruit. In examin- 
ing the blossom we first notice that its form 
is round like a wheel or cup; the calyx being 
monosepalous with five divisions; the corrolla 
monopetalous, having lobes alternately with the 
divisions of the calyx, five stamens with short | 
filaments, and bilocular anthers, opening at the | 
summit by two spores. The pistil consists of a | 
superior ovary, surrounded by an elongated style, | 
which terminates in an obtuse stigma. This | 
ovary has two cells, and for each cell a large | 
placenta, lobed with one atropal ovule inserted | 
upon the partition which separates them. Fol- | 
lowing the blossom comes the apple or berry | 
consisting of fleshy albumen enclosing the fruit, | 
or seeds, compressed, and an embryo bent round | 
upon itself. 

The potato solanum tuberosum, is a native | 
American vegetable, having first been discovered | 
in the mountainous regions of Chili and Peru of | 
South America. Ages ago travellers found it 

rowing wild in the table lands of the Andes, at 

Juzco in Peru, at Quito in Equador, and in 
the forests of Bogota in New Granada, 8,694 feet 
above the level of the sea. At Quito potatoes 
have been cultivated from time immemorial, and 
are among the finest in the world; this city, as 
is known, is situated at an elevation of 10,233 feet 
above the sea-level, in the midst of an extensive 
plain, consequently enjoys an equable climate 
throughout the year, the mean temperature being 
about sixty degrees Fahrenheit, varying but 
little from this at any season; consequently the 
whole country around has the appearance of per- 
petual spring. Sudden changes from heat to 
cold and violent storms of wind and rain are 
entirely unknown; such is the climate of the 
native habitut.of the potato,—perennial spring. 

These table lands are conceded to be the 
uplifted beds of an ancient ocean, and the soil is 
composed of disintegrated rocks and shells, of 
the detrius of the mountains, and of vegetable 
mold, and belongs to the geological formation of 
the secondary or the tertiary period. It is there- 
fore well drained naturally, though retentive of 
sufficient moisture, being in consistency, light, 
porous and friable, with large proportions of 
sand, lime and vegetable substances, and being 
so elevated it continues an airy, cool and moder- 
ately dry location, the soil being refreshed by 
distilling dews and occasional gentle showers. 

Here, and such, is the native home of our 
— growing spontaneously, renewing itself 

rom its seed and tubers from year to year. 
Here it retains the verdure of its foliage through- 
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out the season unimpaired, and when its seeds 
and tubers are fully matured it dies and falls 
to the ground, not because of any external injury 
or influence, but because its mission is performed 
and its period of life has terminated. Such are 
the wonderful ways of nature, under the over- 
ruling hand of God. 

Such being the nativity and habits of the 
potato, some genera] principles may be deduced 
applicable to its culture in other localities, or 
at least bearing thereon. 

1st. That the location for its culture should be 
airy and elevated. 2d. That they require a 
temperate climate, not subject to extremes of 
heat and cold, nor violent storms of wind and 
rain, having a mean temperature of about sixty 
degrees Fahrenheit. 3d. That the soil should 
be well drained, light, and composed of suitable 
proportions of sand and vegetable mold. 

Regarding these as settled principles lying 
at the foundation of successful culture of the 
crop; complying with their main essentials, as 
far as may be, good crops, the best attainable 
of the soil, location, etc., may be expected ; 
neglect complying with these great essentials 
and the result will be degeneracy, poor crops, and 
disease of the plant. Although the potato has 
its nativity within the tropical region, it is not a 
tropical plant, as to climate, but as we have seen 
of a temperate one, and has its favorite locality, 
where it grows with certainty and in perfection, 
yet it possesses such adaptability that it may be 


| grown with tolerable success in almost every 


habitable part of the great globe which we 

inhabit, when care and thoroughness are exer- 

cised in its cultnre. W. H. Waite. 
Westboro, Mass., September 2d, 1874. 


Fish Culture in Maryland. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Perhaps it may be of some interest to your 
readers to know that the experiment of introduc- 
ing the California Salmon into the rivers of 
several Southern States is to be made this year, 
on quite a large scale, by the United States Com- 
missioner of Fish and Fisheries, Prof. Spencer F. 
Baird, and his assistants. Livingston Stone, Esq., 
widely known as one of our most intelligent and 
successful fish culturists, has been engaged by 
the professor and sent to the McCloud river to 
collect the necessary spawn. In a letter to the 
Forest and Stream, dated Aug. 10th, he intimates 
that the prospect is good for a very large number ; 
he hopes to take as many as five millions. These 
eggs when taken from the fish will be placed in 
a hatching house attached to their camp, where 
they will remain until sufficiently developed for 
shipment. They will then be packed in moss, 
in tin buckets, which in turn will be packed in 
sawdust in large boxes and forwarded to hatch- 
ing houses near the waters for which they are 
intended, where the hatching process will be 
completed, and the small fry retained until ready 
for distribution. Our State Commissioners 
have the promise of a liberal share of these spawn, 
and I trust the result may be such as to encour- 
age amore generous interest on the part of our 
State in behalf of fish culture in general. a. K. 

Baltimore, August 31st, 1874. 
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Agricultural Meetings, &. 


Maryland State Agricultural Society. 





The monthly meeting was held on 3d Sept., 
at the hall of the Society on North Eutaw St.— 
the President, A. B. Davis, Esq., in the chair. 

The President at the opening of the meeting 
made some remarks as to the progress making 
for the approaching Exhibition at Pimlico; he 
said the grounds were in good order, and that 
several acres belonging to the Maryland Jockey 
Club had been added to the show grounds, 
and were being fitted up in good style—that 160 
box stalls had been altered so as to expose to 
view and inspection all horses entered for the 
prizes. There is also accommodation for three 
hundred head of cattle, and ample pens for sheep 
and hogs; also coops for poultry, and hall space 
for the products of the dairy, and such house- 
hold fabrics as will not bear exposure to the 
open weather. The Chief Marshal will lay 
off and apportion sufficient space for the exhibi- 
tion and display of farm implements, labor- 
saving machines and new inventions, and no 
pains or expense will be spared to provide 
accommodations for all exhibitors. This is 
proven by the fact that the association has 
offered premiums to the amount of $10,000, and 
these premiums will be distributed among almost 
every variety of farm and domestic economy. 
The exhibition will be so arranged as to afford 
to visitors the fullest and most ample opportunity 
for examination and inspection. 4 

The plowing match will be a prominent 
feature at this year’s show. The interest of this 
will be enhanced by the venerable character of 
the judges of plows and plowing. Two of the 
three gentlemen appointed were successful win- 
ners of premiums for plows at the first Maryland 
Cattle Show held, more than fifty years ago. 

The President added that application has 
already been received from stock-raisers and 
agricultural implement manufacturers, from 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, for space at the fair; 
that large delegutions are expected from the 
several counties of the State, and he anticipated 
the usual reduction in freights and passage 
would be made by transportation companies. 
He also said that the approaches to the grounds 
have been m:terially improved since the last 
exhibition ; and that the Hon. Senator Thurman 
of Ohio had ax« ted the invitation to deliver 
the annual address. Mr. Davis suggested that 
the approaching exhibition presents a fit oppor- 
tunity in Maryland to add a feature which 
has made such associations so popular and 
successfnl elsewhere, both in the Old and 
New World; for instance, as at the Derby in 
England, in Canada, and at St. Louis, in Missouri, 
all business is suspended, and London and St. 
Louis empty themselves for the show as upon 
a gala day. He said he intended at the 
coming Fair to have prepared and set apart 


|the excellent example of the Emperor of the 
| Celestials, as an official acknowledgement of the 
value and importance of agriculture to the city 
and State. 

But little other than some routine business: 
connected with the coming show was transacted, 
when the meeting adjourned until after the 
| annual exhibition in October. 





Baltimore County Farmers’ Union. 


The 8th Sept. was the day appropriated by this 
association for the holding of its annual festival, 
which took place at the beautiful grounds of Mr. 
Gist Cockey, in the immediate vicinity of the 
Ashland Furnace, about a mile north of Cockeys- 
ville. The day was most lovely for the occasion, 
and no more beautiful spot in the county could 
|have been selected for the Pa We 
|attended the festival, as we did that of the 
preceding year by the same association, and 
| we can truly say that we never enjoyed ourself 
/more delightfully on any similar occasion, 
| though we have attended many such gatherings 
|in our day. Great praise is due to Mr. A. Gent, 
| the Chairman, and the gentlemen whom he was 
| authorized to call to his assistance as a Committee 
|of Arrangements, for the preparation of the 
grounds, the stand, the procurement of music 
and all the other necessary duties which devolved 
upon them. The speakers’ stand was most beauti- 
fully decorated by the ladies of the neighborhood, 
and we exceedingly regret that the pressure 
upon our pages this month, with proceedings 
of other societies, will not permit us to do 
full justice to the taste displayed by the ladies 
and gentlemen who volunteered their assistance 
in decorating the stand with rich products of the 
season, including fine specinens of fruits, flowers, 
vegetables and the cereals; of the latter was a 
stalk of Hudson Corn, 12 to 13 feet high, with some 
five or six ears of corn, raised by Mr. Henry 
Jessop on the farm of his mother, from seed obtain- 
ed at the Farmer office, of which he has an acre 
and a half, which it is supposed will yield 4 ears 
‘to each stalk. Among the exhibitors for the 
| purposes designated, were Mrs. Wm. Jessop and 








Mrs. and the Misses Merryman, Mrs. Dickinson 
Gorsuch, Dr. and Mrs. W. 8. Thompson, Mr. 
| Jacob Sutz, Mr. J. D. Wainright and others. 
| The young ladies who were engaged in assisting 
ithe Committee in the ornamentation of the 
|stand were Mrs. B. McLane Hardesty, Mrs. 
| A. Gent, Misses Holmes, Clark, Belle Cockev, 
| Bettie and Nannie Merryman, Bettie and Adie 
| Jessop, Oudesluys, Price, Worthington and Gent. 
| The floral stand when completed was one 
| of the greatest attractions upon the grounds, and 
throughout the day was surrounded by admirin 

| spectators. There were upwards of five hundr 

| specimens of tropical plants, ferns, lycopodiums, 


| pa. coleus and achyranthes. geraniums gladio- 
u 


lus and dablias, besides the offerings of fruits and 
| Vegetables on exhibition. The committee of 
| arrangements especially delegated to this depart- 
|ment, of which Mr. Wm. Webster was chief, 


around the spot where our Temple of Agriculture | largely assisted by the skill and taste of Dr. J. M. 
will, at no distant day, be erected, a plot of Hawkins, were busily engaged during the 

round for ‘His Excellency the Governor of morning making preparations for the reception 
Maryland, and another for His Honor the Mayor of visitors, and receiving the many articles of 
of the city of Baltimore, where they may imitate domestic manufacture coming foward for the 
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exhibition. During the forenoon, the band 


present discoursed sweet music for the entertain- | 


ment of the visitors. . 

The exhibition of agricultural implements was 
very good, considering the fact that no premiums 
were offered. There were a number of the 
celebrated Kirby reapers and mowers on exhibi- 
tion by James Hazlett and several others. A 
variety of agricultural implements by Jas. Myers, 
and a hundred small lots of such articles as milk 
cans, refrigerators, churns, harrows, shovels, hay 
forks, &. 

At 12 o'clock, the Union was called to order, 
by the President, Samuel M. Rankin, Esq. On 
either side of the President by invitation were 
seated Captain Thos. Love, one of the most 
extensive and successful farmers of Baltimore 
Co., and the senior editor of the American 
Farmer—and on the speaker’s stand, beside the 
orators of the day, were Messrs. Jno. D. Mat- 
thews and Nicholas Hutchins, Vice-Presidents, 
and Thos. Gorsuch, the indefatigable Secretary 
of the Union, and other prominent individuals— 
and on the grounds we found a number of the 
oldest and most respectable farmers, some from 
the most distant districts of the county. 

The Rev. Mr. Perry, the pastor of the new 
congregation at Ashland, offered up a most 
fervent prayer for a blessing upon the assembled 
multitude—after which Mr. Rankin introduced 
Gen. S. Jones, President of Md State Agricultu- 
ral College, who delivered the salutatory address. 

Gen. Jones said that Maryland had incompar- 
able agricultural advantages and resources. He 
spoke of the geographical location of the State as 
furnishing a medium in temperature advantage- 
ous to the farmer. The fact that Maryland was 
not fully developed, and the complaints on 
account of the want of labor, were referred to, 
and in regard to the latter he said the labor now 
available was not utilized. The young men of 
the State left their homesteads and resorted to 
the cities, where they spent their time at the 
billiard table, and finally drifted into worthless- 
ness. They were seduced from the certain com- 
petence of agriculture by the spirit of gambling 
speculation. This evil can be remedied by 
making farming more remunerative. This he 
held was to be done only by applying science 
to iculture in the establishment and sustain- 
ing by farmers of schools of agriculture. He 
predicted that the time was not far distant when 
every respectable institution of learning in the 
land would have a Professorship of Agriculture. 
He stated the large amount which had been 
given to Agricultural Colleges in several of 
the States, but that his application to the last 
Maryland legislature had failed, for aid to that 
over which he presided, but hoped this great ne- 
cessity would be recognized at the next session. 


After the bands had performed several popular 
airs, the President introduced Mr. Henry C. Hal- 
lowell, who addressed the assemblage. He said, 
among other things, that the importance of 
agriculture was not properly considered—that 
agriculture was the foundation of all society, and, 
in addition to being the oldest, was one of the 
most honorable callings. But it was unappreci- 
ated, and thousands of young men who were 
raised in the country left agricultural pursuits 
and removed to the cities, where, in many cases, 





they eked out a miserable life of drudgery, while 
if they had remained in the country they would 
at least have made a comfortable and independent 
living. He especially cautioned young men not 
to be dazzled by the attractions of city life, as 
such attractions were but momentary, and only 
infatuated those who were unfamiliar with them. 
He spoke for some time of the necessity of 
educating the farming classes, and considered 
that ignorance was one of the greatest drawbacks 
to the success of agriculture. In the course 
of his address the speaker touched upon such 
points as the breeding and treatment of animals, 
and the necessity for improving the old breeds. 
County roads and their improvement, fencing 
and vagrant stock, sheep husbandry and other 
subjects of interest, were also discussed with 
much practical good sense. He dwelt at length 
on sheep husbandry, its profitableness, and the 
manner of protecting it from marauding dogs. 
The dogs he considered a great evil, and he 
thought the day was not far distant when the 
young farmers would rise in their might and 
crush to powder the selfish ideas that existed on 
this subject. 

Professor Hobart Hutton was next introduced 
and delivered a lengthy and able address. He 
considered agriculture and science the funda- 
mental principles of rN ges that now exists. 
He spoke of the relations of agriculture and 
science, and said that he thought agriculture 
could not be made a success without the appli- 
ance of science. He illustrated the advantages 
of intelligent farming and the application of 
science to agriculture in a clear and interesting 
manner. At no time during the past ten years 
had farming been a paying business, for the 
reason that the farmers had not kept pace with 
other trades in taking hold of new ideas; the 
other trades pushed ahead while the farmers 
remained plodding along in the old ruts. He 
thought the farmers did not get as favorable 
legislation as other trades, and attributed this to 
the farmers’ indolence and to their love for 
the ways and customs of years gone by. He 
thought to do away with this evil the farmers 
should not seek to have the price of wheat raised, 
but they should aim by intelligent farming to 
raise a greater quantity to the acre than is done 
now. He said to do this the nature of the 
soil and its chemical relations to vegetation must 
be thoroughly understood. 

Mr. D. Lawrence made an address, necessarily 
brief, owing to the length of the proceedings, 
when the President of the Union then thanked 
the audience for their patience, and announced 
that the Union stood adjourned. A basket pic- 
nic followed, the farmers having come liberally 
provided with edibles. The usual happy and 
animated scenes of a pic-nic were to be observed, 
and the meal was heartily enjoyed. After the 
pic-nic part of the programme had been acted 
dut by the entire company of old and young, 
dancing commenced. Fel man’s band occupied 
the stand, and the dancing of the lancers and 
galops was kept up until night, and the devotees 
of the diversion evidently betook themselves 
to it with much eagerness. The beauty of 
Baltimore county was largely represented, and | 
there were also present a number of belles 
and beaux from Baltimore. 
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Gunpowder (Balto. Co.) Agricultural Club. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The August meeting of the Club was held 
at the residence of A. C. Scott,—Joln D. Mat- 
thews foreman. 

Crop reports were made on hay, wheat, rye 
and oats. The estimates submitted were for the 
most part conjectural. If sustained by actual 
measurement the results of the harvest will 
prove more satisfactory than for a number of 
years past. Varieties of wheat seeded were Fultz, 
amber, blue stem, white and Mediterranean. 
Fultz had averaged best, though in two cases 
the amber had surpassed it. One member 
attributed a superior yield of oats to the use 
of the drill. 

The following question was discussed: “What 
are the best commercial fertilizers and what 
quantity per acre can we profitably apply for 
wheat and rye?” 

A. C. Scott.—Recent experience is confined 
entirely to Whitelock’s Vegetator. He is satis- 
fied with it. If he had sowed more it would 
have paid him well. 200 Ibs. with the drill 
would be as much as he would like to risk. 


Edward Scott.—His experience with commer- 
cial fertilizers is confined to the ‘past season. 
Purchased 1,200 tbs. of Whitelock’s Vegetator 
to apply to six acres. Drill being out of order 
he was compelled to broadcast. Put four hands 
to work atit. After they had gone two rounds 
he found the fertilizer was being spread too 
heavy tocover the ground. The balance received 
a lighter coat and it told. The first two rounds 
gave him five bushels more per acre than the 
part which got the lighter coating. Broadcast 
he would not object to use 400 tbs.—would be 
afraid to drill that much. Is so well pleased 
with his experiment that he intends to venture 
more. 

A. J. Gent has had no recent experience; from 
observation he would prefer Whitelock’s Vege- 
tator to Peruvian guano, even if it cost as much. 

D. Gorsuch had used last fall on wheat White- 
lock’s Vegetator; a domestic fertilizer, chiefly 
dissolved bone; barn-yard manure, and the latter 
together with the domestic mixture. Where 
these two had been applied in conjunction he 
had the best wheat; next the manure by itself, 
and between Whitelock and the domestic mix- 
ture a slight difference in favor of the former. 
A test strip left bare was poorest of all. This 
spring he had used a number of varieties on corn. 
The ammoniated super-phosphate of Maryland 
Fertilizing Co. is making decidedly the best show 
in comparison with the Whitelock and Turner’s 
Excelsior. The Whitelock suffered under the 
disadvantage of uneven distribution, owing to 
imperfect drilling. Mr. G. spoke of the marked 
effect of Whitelock’s Vegetator on the wheat 
crops of S. M. Price and I. M. Price, especially 
when applied to manured ground. 

John D. Matthews gives his preference to 
Whitelock’s Vegetator; he attributes its success 
to the fact that its base is hone. _Is satisfied 400 
tbs. would be too much drilled, but not too much 
broadcast. 

8. M. Price.—Two years ago they had put on 
from four to five tons of Chicago bone, at the 
rate of 500 Ibs. per acre. They have got to see 





the first indication of benefit. 1 had also tried 
a bag of Lester bone, with no visible effect. I 
had used Guanape guano on wheat with favorable 
result, and shows on grass. Last year they had 
used Whitelock’s Vegetator drilled on wheat 
with marked effect. Unfortunately the drill 
could not be made to work with regularity and 
accordingly ceased to distribute on account of 
choking. On such spots there was not as much 
wheat by half as where the distribution was 
regular: the difference was visible as far as 
the field could be seen. They had aimed to get 
on 200 Tbs. per acre. I have tried this same fer- 
tilizer on corn and rye ground with equal satis- 
factory result. They are so well pleased with 
their experiment that they intend using the 
Vegetator on all their wheat ground. 

. M. Price had been benefited in both wheat 
and grass by using bone. Last year he had used 
Whitelock’s Vegetator drilled on wheat at rate 
of 150 tbs. per acre with good effect. When 
used on manured ground difference was marked 
as already referred to by D. Gorsuch. He 
thought 300 tbs. enough on moderately good 
ground. He had used fish salt (14 bushels per 
acre) with profit, causing grain to lodge and 
showing plainly on grass. His remarks drew 
forth a general talk on the value of salt as a fer- 
tilizing agent. A. J. Gent had used it at the rate 
of 10 bushels per acre, with no beneficial result 
perceptible. 

W. W. Matthews.—Experience with bone 
very favorable last season; some sown a few 
years ago did not pay. Last year Hull and Mat- 
thews’ phosphate drilled on wheat at the rate 
of 150 Tbs. per acre had given him the heaviest 
wheat he had ever raised. On ten acres he had 
used the same fertilizer broadcast at rate of 
200 tbs. per acre with less favorable effect. 

Jos. Bosley had tried a mixture of Turner’s 
Excelsior, Peruvian guano, leached ashes and 
plaster, at a cash cost of $12.00 per acre; com- 
pared with test strip he thought it paid; gave 
him the best grass set he had ever had. Had 
used bone to the advantage of his grass; but not 
to the wheat. His opinion is that bone will 
give a more rapid and reliable improvement. 

B. McLain Hardesty had used Allen's (Har- 
ford Co.) bone, 600 Ths. to the acre, with no use- 
ful result, and on not recently limed land. 
Whitelock’s Vegetator gave more favorable 
results, also Zell’s. Coe’s fired his vegetables. 
Is using this year hen manure, Zell’s and _ his 
own manufacture, the “Animal Fertilizer.” The 
latter he finds best for vegetables, probably 
on account of its containing a smaller quantity 
of ammonia. . 

Mr. J. M. Griffith, the well-known dealer in 
agricultural implements and farmers’ supplies, 
who was present as a guest, warranted good 
results from a mixture of Turner's Excelsior, 
Peruvian guano and bone. *. ¢. 


St. Mary's Co., Maryland.—The Beacon of this 
county gives a gloomy prospect of the crops. 
The tobacco crop is bad enough, but it is stated, 
“it is positively brilliant when compared with 
the corn. We cannot better express our judg- 
ment in this regard than by announcing that 
at least seven-eighths of our corn-planters will be 
corn-buyers next year.” 
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Live Stock. 


Sheep Raising. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Mr. Matthew McKeever, of Washington Co., 
Pa., gives his experience of forty-five years 
farming, in a pamphlet. Under the head of “A 
Little Matter to Look After,” he says: “Let, 
me call the attention of farmers to a fact that 
perhaps escapes the attention of some farmers, in | 
handling their sheep : 

“There is a small hole between the toes of 
sheep, from which a kind of watery stuff comes 
out. I presume it exists as a necessary vent for | 
preserving the health of the sheep. I judge so 
from the fact that sheep become unhealthy when 
this hole is stopped up by any cause, such as gam 
or dirt. When this occurs, the sheep become 
stopped up in the head, and grow unhealthy. 
The remedy is to clean out these holes, and, in 
order to do so effectually, all that is necessary is 
to rub a little salt and pepper between the toes. 
When this is well done, the sheep will soon get 
=. 7" 

This is the first time I ever heard of salt and | 
pepper being rubbed between sheep's toes, I 
think Mr. McKeever might have learned some- 
thing more in the forty-five years experience. 

How sheep are sometimes taught to jump.—l 
have seen boys, and even men, who in moving 
sheep from one field to another, would let down 
only one end of the two or three top bars or 
rails, and compel the sheep to jump over the 
rest, thereby running the risk of breaking their | 
legs, and learning them to jump. 

The common sense way to take sheep out of a| 
field is, either to open wide your gate, or let} 
your bars or rails clear down, and thus give the | 
tlock a clear gangway, and avoid further trouble. | 

Mr. McKeever further gives the philosophy 
of driving sheep: This is a matter of some im- 
portance, and I desire to say a few words upon 
it. Like many other persons, I handled sheep a 
long time before acquiring the art of driving 
them to the best advantage, when the sheep are 
turned on the road, without any help to assist 
me. The first day I drove eight to ten miles, 
and got them in good pasture at night. The 
next morning, after getting under way, I found 
the sheep were very hard to drive; they wanted 
to lie down under every shade, and I labored) 
hard all day, and only made seven or eight miles, 
on the journey; and this was my experience for} 
three or four days. I*began at last to reflect as | 
to the cause of the sheep driving so badly, and it) 
occurred to me that the reason was, they had| 
filled themselves during the night, and wanted | 
to lie down and chew their cud, instead of| 
traveling on a full stomach. I resolved to} 
change my tactics at the next stopping place. | 
Accordingly when night came, ins’ of turning 
them into a pasture field as heretofore,I put. 
them in a nice clean barn-yard, and let them rest 
all night instead of eating. The result was, that 
next morning, when I turned them on the road, 
I had to get before them to restrain them; I 
found it necessary to use a long pole to keep 
them back, so marvelous was the change, and 


| go impetuous was their anxiety to push ahead. 
| The reason for this change was simply owing to 


the fact that the sheep had had a g' 
and were fresh and hungry. 
The Reciprocity Treaty. 
The following are the resolutions unanimously 


night’s rest, 


| passed by the Government of the National Asso- 


held 
y of 


ciation of Wool Manufactures, at a meetin 
in the City of New York, on the 25th 
June, 1874: 

1. Resolved, That the Government of the Nation- 
al Association of Woo] Manufacturers feel them- 
selves called upon to express their views of the 
consequences to be apprehended from the proposed 
Reciprocity Treaty with the Dominion of Canada 
to the manufacturing and industrial interests 
of the United States. 

2. Resolved, That we are warned by the exam- 
ples which history furnishes of the advantages 
which Great Britain has invariably secured by 
her favorite method of acquring commercial 
supremacy, to distrust any treaty with that 
power surrendering commercial privileges. 

3. Resolved, That the promise of reciprocal 
advantages from the free exchange of certain 
manufactures is a delusion, since the circum- 
stances of the Dominion and of the United States 
are so different that the production cannot be 
made on terms of equality ; that the high rate of 
internal taxation in the United States required by 
our more complicated organization, and the 
higher revenue duties demanded by the expenses 
of the generai government and the debts of the 
war, make the cost of production in the United 
States so much greater than in Canada, with low 
taxes and duties, and cheapness of labor attested 
by constant immigration to this country, that the 
free exchange of manufactured products would 
end in the suppression of our own productions. 
This, we believe, would be specially true of three 
articles enumerated, which are within the special 
cognizance of the association, viz: “tweeds of 
wool solely,” “satins of wool and cotton,” and 
“felt covering for boilers.” 

4. Resolved, That the apprehended consequen- 
ces of the proposed treaty, serious as they are to 
ourselves directly as manufacturers, are not less 
so to the agricultural interests with which we 
are so closely allied. and upon whose prosperity 
our own indirectly depends; that in illustration 
of the ruinous consequences of a treaty which 
admits all the products of the field and forest 
free of duty, and practically excludes the farmers 
of the United States, with barely one or two 
exceptions, from all direct advantage from a pro- 
tective tariff, we refer to the bearing of the treaty 
on the raw material of our manufactured «ool. 

Resolved, That as for reasons abuve enume- 
rated, the American farmer cannot compete with 
the Canadian in the production of the kind of 
wool which forms the specialty of Canada; the 
admission of Canada wools free of duty would 
arrest the now rapidly increasing development 
of the most promising branch of American sheep 
husbandry, that producing at the same time, 
mutton, and combing or worsted wool; that this 
branch of sheep husbandry, which had hardly 
an existence here at the time of the repeal of the 
former Reciprocity Treaty, received an impulse 
from the protective duties of the tariff of 1867, 
which gives promise of an abundant domestic 
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production; that it is, in a national point of 
view, one of the most important branches of 
agriculture; it can be pursued advantageously 
in the oldest settlements, it diminishes the cost | 
of animal food, it enriches the land, and it sup- | 
plies the worsted manufacture, a branch in 
which there is room for the greatest development, 
and which has soenriched England. Therefore, 

6. Resolved, That the offered boon of free 
Canadian wools would be dearly gained at the 
certain cost of the loss of our own production of 
combing wools, and the danger of a revision of a 
tariff satisfactory to both branches of the woolen 
industry. 

7. Resolved, That disclaiming any authority 
for our opinions than belongs to us as citizens, 
we protest against the encroachment upon our | 
civil rights involved in the assumption of the | 
proposed treaty, viz: That questions affecting | 
the revenue may be decided by the treaty | 
making power, without consultation with the | 
House of Representatives, to whose determina- | 
tion such questions are committed by the) 
constitution. 

8. Resolved, That we will welcome the Cana- | 
dians to a free participation in the advantages of | 
our markets, when they are prepared to be par- | 
takers of our burdens and defenders of a common | 
nationality, as thereby we may extend the line of 
our protective defences, and close the postern | 
through which British goods now surreptitiously 
enter our teritory. 

9. Resolved, That those who desire true free 
trade with Canada, such as is enjoyed by the dif- 
ferent states of a common country, will find their 
hopes frustrated by a treaty which shall permit 
the Canadians to sell their natural products in 
the dearest market in the world, while buying 
their chief manufactures in the cheapest. 

10. Voted, That copies of the above resolutions, 
signed by the President and Secretary, relating 
as they do to a question of great public interest, | 
be sent to the kindred associations, and each | 
of the leading newspapers of the country, with a | 
request for their publication. 

J. Witey Epmunps, Pesident. 
(Signed) Joun L, Hayes, Secretary. 

If the above article disagrees with the views 
of any one, we would like to hear what the 
have to say. Every one has a right to his 
opinion. W. C, Seas. 

Bethany, Brooke Co., W. Va. 





—- @« 
Sueep Rarstnc.—At the meeting of the Union 
(Balto. Co.) Club, in Cockey’s woods, Mr. Thos. 
Worthington, an energetic farmer of that 
neighborhood, gave us the result of his experi- 
ence in sheep raising. He bought 50 common 
ewes, from drovers, at $3 per head, and procured 


a Cotswold and also a Shropshiredown buck. The | 


result was, he sold the lambs, then the wool, and 
afterwards the ewes, and realised a profit of $400 
on an expenditure of $150. 


A new lot of ewes was then purchased, the | 


bucks being retained, for a repetition of the same 
course. Mr. W.’s profit might have been in- 
creased, if he aouil. have permitted his sheep 
to remain out upon the 
manure his land, but the 


asture at night, to 
anger of having his 
flock destroyed by dogs rendered it nec 

for him to keep them up at nights, and having a 


large barn that he used for the purpose, he 
succeeded in carrying them through without loss 
from this source. 

A Washington Co. farmer remarked to us, 
that the loss to our State was not less than a 
quarter of a million of dollars a year, from the 
omission to include sheep-raising in our system 
of farming, caused by the fear of loss from worth- 
less dogs kept in the greatest number of cases 
by those who pay no taxes. If the farmers do 
not take the remedy in their own hands, which 
they have the power to do by sending to the 
legislature men who have the true interests of 


| the people at heart, more than their own selfish 


aims, they will well deserve to suffer loss 
and damage. 


Fata DIsEAsE IN CaTTLE.—We learn that a 
fatal cattle disease has attacked the cattle in 
York Co., Pennsylvania, of a very peculiar 
character. A drove from the West recentl 
crossed a stream near the farm of P. A. Small, 
Esq., of York, and it is supposed it must have 
been contracted from them. Mr. 8. lost in one 
or two days, some 12 or 14 of his finest cows 
The effects seemed to be very sudden; the cows 
in the field would seem startled, and make for 
the stables, bellowing most terribly, and soon 
after drop dead. It is the same disease, we ap- 
prehend, alluded to elsewhere, as having 
appeared in some of the other counties of Penn- 
sylvania, which appears to baffle the skill of the 
surgeons. 

In the vicinity of Baltimore, we learn from a 
| gentleman owning a large herd, the cattle disease 
| which was prevalent a few years ago, had made 
| its appearance, and fears were felt that it would 
again extend itself. Will some of our readers 
who have had experience in its management 
communicate to us the best means for treating 
| the disease, should it be found to be spreading 
in our midst ? 


Early May Wheat. 

You remember—I think it was last Septem- 
ber—I gave you a notice of my Early May White 
Wheat. I wrote you that | considered it the 
most productive and hardiest wheat I had ever 
raised. I now write to inform you how it suc- 
| ceeded with me this year. If you are not aware, 
| I would just state that this year was the worst 
one for the wheat crop in this section I have 
ever known, and I have been farming for forty 

ears or more. There has not been much over 

alf a crop raised; but I can state with truth 
that my Early May Wheat went ahead of all 
other kinds. y raised 26 bushels per acre, as bad 
as the year was, and goéd judges who saw it 
thought it would have produced 40 bushels if the 
season had been favorable; and I neither used 
fertilizers nor manure on the land—but it was 
tolerably good land. I do think it is the best 
wheat I ever tried on any kind of land, rich or 
poor. In a few days I expect to ship to Balti- 
more, and if any of your Maryland farmers should 
want to try some, you can refer them to my 
commission merchants. Hoping you great suc- 
cess, and ever feeling grateful to you for the great 

ood you have done and are still doing to the 
interest of the farming community, I remain, 
your obedient servant, Larkin 8. GARRETT. 
| King William County, Va., Aug. 19, 1874. 
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Management of the Dairy. 


Our readers will remember the description we 
gave in the American Farmer, some months ago, 
of the dairy operations of Mr. Wm. Crozier, 
at Long Island, N. York, on the Beacon Farm 
conducted by him. The statements of Mr. 
C. created: some considerable comment at 
the time, the results of his experience 
being very remarkable. The agricultural editor 
of the N. York Times has just paid a visit to this 
farm, and from his description of the farm itself 
and of the management of the dairy, we make the 
following extracts, from which it will be found 
that the system of soiling, and the raising of the | 
crops for that purpose, so urgently recommended 
in these pages, is acknowledged to be the true 
source of success of Mr. Crozier. Some of the 
features in the plan of Mr. Crozier, we lately 
noticed in the dairy management of Mr. Henry 
Carroll, of Baltimore Co., to whose farm we recent- 
ly paid a visit, being attracted particularly by the 
admirable appearance of a fine flock of Shrop- | 
shire sheep on his premises. The fine and_| 
extensive pastures of Mr. Carroll, however,’ 
render it unnecessary for him to adopt the scil- | 
ing system so largely practiced at the Beacon | 
farm. A little machine which we noticed for | 
putting the product into print of the desired size | 
and weight, particularly struck our fancy as. 
a neat and labor-saving implement which we | 
would be pleased to see introduced into our | 
country dairies generally. It is here called the | 
Delaware Butter Print, and costs about $6 to $8. 
We annex the editor’s description : 


In our former article upon Beacon Farm we, 
spoke of its picturesque and healthful situation ; | 
its dry, gently-rolling pastures, swept by the 
pure breezes from the sea, and enriched by | 
ae manuring and laborious cultivation. | 

he herds of pure-bred Ayrshire and Jersey cows, 
selected from the best sources, and bred with the | 
greatest care, and brought by some years of the | 
best management up to a high standard of excel- | 
lence as butter cows, find in these pastures 
the highest health and every possible facility for | 
the production of milk and butter free from the | 
slightest taint, of whatever character. The in- 
fluence of so remarkably healthful a location is a 
point of the greatest value in the selection of 
a dairy farm. But the pastures are a mere | 
resting or airing place for these cows. The) 
large yield of butter from this herd, which is not 
less than an average of one pound per head 
per day throughout the entire year, is due in 
a great measure to the system of soiling which is 
here carried on. First, rye in the early Spring, 
then tares and barley grown together, then oats 
and peas, corn-fodder, rape, turnips of different | 


varieties, cabbages, beets, followed during winter 
by roots, hay and meal cut and steamed, and 
made succulent and enticing, make up the annual 
round of feeding. Pure water, to which is 
added meal or bran, is served out to the cows in 
capacious troughs for their drink. This con- 
stant supply of succulent and wholesome food is 
another point of great value. This method of 
feeding necessitates the presence of the cows 
in their stalls a large portion of the time. These 
are arranged with stanchions for holding the 
animals, and a broad gutter behind them for 
receiving the droppings is so arranged that the 
cattle do not become smeared with filth; and the 
constant watchful cleanliness in which the 
stables are kept renders them as sweet and 
fragrant to the unaccustomed visitor even as the 
breath of Virgil's “sweet-breathed _ heifers.” 
This perfect cleanliness is another important 
point in the whole management. 

The milk is drawn by the hired men in tin 
pails, (and here commences the business of the 
housewife’s department,) which are kept scru- 
pulously clean, and from which it is poured at 
once into deep cooler pails, also of tin. The 
pouring serves to aerate the milk, and rids it 
of the peculiar animal odor which is inseparable 
from new milk. It is then carried to the dairy- 
house, and delivered to the hands of Mrs. Crozier, 
who is thereafter responsible for its management, 
and is to be credited with so much of its excel- 
lence. The dairy-house is built about four feet 
below ground ; it is airy, high, light, dry, cool, 
and detached from any other building. It is 
smoothly plastered inside, and well ventilated. 
No impure air of any kind reaches it from with- 
out, and everything within is the perfection 
of cleanliness and neatness. It is furnished with 
open racks of laths all around it, a bench 
beneath a northern window, and a table in the 
centre. The pans, which are shallow ones of 
tin, holding about ten quarts each, are filled 
to three inches in depth, and are placed on 
the shelves of the racks. The shelves are made 
of laths, so that the cool fresh air of the milk- 
room reaches all parts of the pan, and speedily 
reduces the milk to the desired temperature. 
This is kept at about 55° all the year round 
by means of a current of cold air, which is 
brought into the room through pipes from 
the adjoining ice-house in Summer, and 
a stove in the Winter. The cream is skimmed, 
after the milk has stood thirty-six hours, into 
oaken casks of forty gallonseach. The churning- 
room adjoins the milk-room. The churns are 
casks similar in every respect to those in which 
the cream is stored. The churning is done by a 
small horse-power run by a small pony which, 
by means of a rocking shaft, operates a common 
upright dash. The churning is made to occupy 
at least half an hour. It is held here that first- 
class butter cannot be made in five minutes by 
any of the rapidly-working churns. The butter 
is worked by a lever fixed to an inclined table, 
and the buttermilk, as it is worked out, is 
absorbed by a sponge enveloped in a clean linen 
cloth, and dipped in pure ice-cold water. It is 
salted to suit the taste of the consumers, less or 
more, a8 it is to be used at once or kept for future 
use. The greater part is molded into small 
cakes to supply standing orders from regular 
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customers, who pay seventy-five cents a pound 
at the dairy for it. These cakes are placed upon 
shelves in a capacious pail which holds about 
seventy pounds and has an ice chamber around 
the central portion. By this means the butter 
arrives at its destination in perfect condition, 
hard and uninjured in shape. All these opera- 
tions are conducted systematically and with 
reference to preserving the natural flavor and | 
color of the product. When the natural excel- | 
lence of butter, from the best cows, fed and cared 
for in the best manner, and churned in such 
& manner as to sustain no loss of quality, and 
gather no impurity during the process, are all 
preserved, then and only then can there be a 
perfect product. It is true that Mr. Crozier en- 
joys excellent opportunities in occupying a farm 
owned by a gentleman of great wealth and no 
less liberality, but the owner, Mr. C. H. Delama- 
ter, is a business man, and runs his farm upon 
business principles, which are to make it pay. 
But there are hundreds of farmers who are as 
well able to manage their farms upon a similar 
system as is Mr. Delamater, if they can gain 
the skill of Mr. Crozier. The management of a 
dairy as is here set forth, differs in many respects, 
and very widely from the general run of dairies, 
buta great number of dairies, if their owners will, 
may be arranged upon the general principles we 
have described. Choice selected stock, drained 
fields, pure water, the best of feed, perfect clean- 
liness in stable, field, and dairy, the use of well 
proved standard utensils, proper manipulation of 
the butter when made, and the use of perfectly 
clean and acceptable kages—all these are 
absolutely necessary. Then if one cannot at first 
succeed to his satisfaction, he must persevere 
in well doing, knowing that success will surely 
come to him who deserves it. Further, we can 
assure dairymen that an excellent product will 
always command the best market ; and while the 
market is alwayscrowded with poorand medium 
qualities, there is always abundant room at 
the top of the dairyman’s profession as there is in 
all others. 





CATTLE DISEASE IN PENNSYLVANIA.—The 
Reading Times mentioned recently the existence 
of a disease among cattle in Montgomery county, 
Pennsylvania, which results in certain death to 
all attacked. It now sgys that the same disease 
is prevailing in Bucks county, and appears to 
have attacked cattle in various neighborhoods, 
widely separated from each other, almost at the 
same time. The animal at first manifests a lan- 
guid and stupid disposition, refusing to eat, and 
finally goes staggering about until death takes 
place, which occurs in from a few hours to about 
two days from the first attack. ° The nature and 
cause of the malady is something of a mystery, 
not only to the farmers and cattle-owners, but to 
the surgeons. 





* 


Washington Co., Maryland.—The Fair will open 
13th October, and continue four days. Hon, A. 
H. Stephens, of Georgia, is to deliver the address 
if his health will permit, and President Grant is 
pledged to be present if his en ments 
would allow, and it is expected he will be there. 


The York Co. (Pa.) Fair will be held from 6th 





to 9th October at York. 


The Vineyard. 











Recipe for Making Wine. 


The following is furnished the American Far- 
mer by @ lady. It is the recipe of a gentleman 
of Baltimore county, whose wine has attracted 
no little celebrity in this vicinity : 

Gather the grapes on a dry day, when free 
from rain or dew. 

Pick the berries from the stems, rejecting all 
that are green or decayed. 

Mash them and place them in a vat, tank 
or other vessel to ferment, closing the top of the 
vat as tightly as possible with a blanket or 
wet cloth to exclude the air. 

Let them remain in the vat from twenty-four 
hours to three or four days. If light wine is 
desired, for most grapes twenty-four hours is 
long enough. If deeply-colored and astringent 
wine is desired, three or four days will not 
be too long. 

Press the must and put the juice into kegs or 
barrels, first adding sugar, or sugar and water, 
as may be desired. It is very difficult to give 
directions for this, so much depends upon the 
character and ripeness of the grape, and the dry- 
ness of the season. Sometimes I add no water, 
sometimes only one pound of sugar to the gallon, 
and sometimes two pounds. This year I shall 
make (of Concords) some with pure juice with 
one pound of sugar, and some by adding, as 
recommended by Husmann, one gallon of water, 
in which have been dissolved two pounds of 
white sugar to each two gallons of juice. The 
Clintons I will probably make by adding one 
pound of sugar to each gallon of pure juice. 

The kegs or barrels in which the wine is put 
should have bungs fitted with small tin tubes 
like an ox yoke, one end passing through the 
bung and the other descending into a vessel 
of water. This will permit the carbonic acid 
still to escape from the wine, and prevent the 
atmospheric air from getting into it. As soon 
as all the carbonic acid has escaped, as will 
be known by the air bubbles ceasing to rise 
in the water, fill the kegs as full as they will 
hold, and bung up tight. 

About the last of December or early in Janu- 
ary the wine should be transferred into clean 
barrels. 

It must be remembered that my aim is to put 
into the grape juice only so much sugar as will 
be converted into alcohol, and to have no surplus 
in solution. Others who are fond of sweet wines 
should therefore add more sugar. 

Let the grapes hang until perfectly ripe before 
picking. e riper the grape, the richer and 
sweeter the wine. 

In filling up the casks use wine from another 
which has been fermented, &c., in the same man- 
ner and kept for the purpose. 

I use 5 and 10 gallon kegs on account of 
the facility of handling. A. 


A Lapy’s Hanps.—The Danville, Va., Register 
records the fact that a single lady, of Caswell, N. 
C., made a crop of tobacco with her own hands, 
which brought her in that market $284.05. 
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| Agricultural Calendar. 


Work forthe Month—October. 


Preparation for future, and the gathering of 
ripened harvests, now occupy the farmer, and 
happy is he who fully realizes the importance of 
performing promptly and well every duty which 
the season brings. 

Wheat.—Every exertion should be made to 
finish seeding at as early a day as circumstances 
will allow. In this latitude, at least, the 15th 
should see this work completed. Sown later 
than this, the fall growth so essential to the well 
doing of the plant is not made and it neither has 
the chance to fully tiller, nor vigor to withstand 
attacks of the fly. The paper of an English far- 
mer given in our last offers some good sugges- 
tions suitable for our climate as well as his own, 
and deserving at least of careful consideration. 

Whatever may prevent early sowing, nothing 
should stand in the way of the thorough prepa- 
ration of the land, to which everything else 
should be subordinated. A good dressing of 
some nitrogenous manure is useful in all cases, 
and especially in those of late seeding, the start 
which they give to the young plant at this season 
being very serviceable and necessary. 

Rye.—This grain should have been sown 
a@ month ago, but it is often left until early in this 
month. Gef it in now as quickly as possible 
and by careful preparation of the ground endea- 
vor to make amends for the lateness of sowing. 

Corn Fodder and Tops ought to be 
carefully secured, and as early as may be. 


Buckwheat should be cut before touched 
by severe frost. When about half the seed is 
ripe is about the proper time, and it should be 
put in small shocks and threshed as soon as dry 
to prevent the loss by stacking. The straw 
is good forage for stock and ought to be carefully 
preserved. By the addition of a little salt it is 
better relished and also keeps better. 

Roots and Pumpkins.—Gather these 
and store away before injured by frost. Ruta 
Bagas will stand out much longer than Beets, 
Mangels or Carrots. See that in digging and 
handling the roots are not bruised, as this induces 
decay. 

Potatoes ought to be dug as soon as the 
vines are dead. Do not dig save when the 
ground is dry. 

Fall Plowing.—It is generally conceded 
that except with very light lands all soils are 
benefited by fall plowing. Care must be 
exercised, however, that they are in a proper 
condition of dryness. The freezings and thawings 
of winter allow of their being plowed when 
more saturated with water than is otherwise safe. 

Liming may be advantageously done after 
fall plowing, and the effects are seen on the land 
in the next year’s crops. 

Manures.—Use every exertion to gather 
all the waste substances about the farm, for 
making compost. We have so often urged this 
that it seems almost superfluous to again advise 
it; but we are so convinced of the im 
of gathering all the refuse which so often is un- 








| cared for on most farms that we again press it upon 

| the attention of our readers. All decaying mat- 
ters which ever had life are useful additions to 
the compost heap, and mixed with a fair propor- 
tion of good barn-yard manure afford an amount 
of valuable material which no good farmer can 
afford to neglect. 

Muek.—During dry seasons good chances 
will be found for digging this either for use in 
|the stables or to add to the other materials in 
the compost piles. 


| Barn Yards.—In these spread from time 
| to time rough litter, leaves, muck, &c., to absorb 
|the urine, and occasionally dust a little plaster 
, around, to take up any escaping ammonia. 
Draining.—This is a season, when 
| other work will allow, to drain your wet lands. 
| See also that water furrows in your grain fields 
| are properly laid off and kept clear. 
Live Stock.— Fattening Hogs.—Have pens 
so arranged that they may be dry dnd com- 
|fortable. Absorbents like muck or leaves should 
|be spread over the bottoms of the pens and re- 
| placed by fresh as soon as they are saturated by 
|excrements. Give the hogs as soon as put up 
| two or three doses of flour of sulphur in their 
slop to open and regulate their bowels, and af- 
terwards every few days a handful of charcoal or 
ashes, lime, and salt. Feed at first soft food, like 
apples, | pee wry and roots, which is all the 
better if cooked or mixed with scalded meal or 
bran, gradually increasing the quantity of meal. 
Feed them soft corn as it is husked out. Cooking 
unground corn, even where it can be done, is 
economical, but when cooked meal is used a far 
greater saving is made. Put up your hogs as 
soon as possible, as their fattening is then much 
more easily accomplished. Beef Catile ought to 
be pushed forward as much as possible. Give 
them old corn meal, and messes occasionally of 
roots and pumpkins. Sheep, also, when fattening, 
require to be pushed ahead. Give them as good 
pasturage as you can afford, where they can be 
quiet. Milch Cows ought to receive a little extra 
feed as the pastures grow poor; a mess of meal 
and bran and a little hay at night will be more 
than repaid. Young Stock of all kinds should be- 
gin the winter in good condition. A little extra 
provender now will prevent them running down, 
and ought to be provided; for once run down it 
will be hard to bring them back to good order. 


Planting Orchards.—Do not neglect 
this. Ample fruit on a farm pays for itself in 
every regard; in improved health of the farmer's 
family, in a the salable products of the 
farm, and in adding ten times its cost to the 
worth of the land. The time is at hand for 
preparation, and we recommend all to set about 
it in earnest. 


Old Orchards.—Go over these and scrape 
off the mosses and lichens from the trunks of 
the trees; cut away the dead branches. A good 
whitewashing of all the trunks and main branches 
will be effectual in destroying insects and their 
eggs. A little lamp-black mixed in will improve 
the color and make it less glaring. A mixture 
of a gallon of soft soap, a pound of powdered 
sulphur, and a few drops of carbolic acid, is a 
more effective application, perhaps; and this 
quantity will do for a large number of trees. 
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Horticulture. 





Maryland Horticultural Seciety. 


The first annual exhibition of this new Society 
was held at Lehman’s Hall, on North Howard 
street, in this city, on the 9th, 10th and 11th 
ultimo. The display was in many points an 


excellent one, alike creditable to so recently- 
formed a society, and promising of future good to 
our community, in awakening interest in horti- 
cultural art. o attempt, however, to compare 
this first effort with the large and elaborate shows 
of Philadelphia or Boston is going a step beyond 
the bounds of self-complacency and verges on 
ignorance; whilst for any to stop short of 
applauding the efforts of those who successfully 
labored to produce a result as tifying as was 
this to all lovers of plants and flowers and fruits 
would be an act of injustice. Some of the man- 
agers of the society were inexperienced, and 
were naturally timid in taking the responsibility 
of large ventures. The result was the selection 
of a hall hardly one-fourth the size which 
might have been filled, and the consequent 
crowding both of plants exhibited and of visitors. 
This error was a natural one, since no previous 
calculation could determine what material would 
be presented for exhibition. 

he attendance was large, even beyond the 
capacity of the rooms for comfortable accommo- 
dation, and was made up from our best classes of 
citizens. This essay establishes the truth of what 
we have said before, that our people, the profes- 
sion, and the times, were ripe for so useful a 
society. The exhibition also justified our re- 
marks in the July Farmer, and the gentlemen there 
named, as outside of the society, fortunately did 
come forward to actively co-operate, and contrib- 
uted largely to the success of the display. 

The show of plants and flowers was large and 
varied; that of fruits and vegetables was good of 
its kind, but far too small. Proper means had 
not been taken, or they failed, to interest contri- 
butors from the counties more remote from 
Baltimore, and the reputation of our State for 
fruit-growing would not have much profited by 
the number of specimens shown. This, however, 
was attributable largely to the unfavorable season. 
The plants, rustic stands, &c., were arranged in 
the main hall, and vegetables, fruits, cut-flowers, 
bouquets, floral designs, &c.,in a smaller one. In 
the larger room all the specimens were arranged 
on low tables in tiers, or running around the walls. 
The walls had been decorated with evergreens, 
and, save the crowding, the general arrangement 
was as effective as it could be made under all 
the circumstances, by the experienced superin- 
tendent, the venerable John Feast. 

Want of space forbids our giving a detailed 
list of the various collections, and we note down 
briefly some of the more conspicuous contribu- 
tions. Mr. Wm. T. Walters (Alexander Frazier, 
gardener,) occupied one entire table running the 
length of the hall, besides some additional space 
on others. Some finely-grown Ferns, Lycopods, 
and Dracenas, intermingled with handsomely 
‘trained Clereodendrons, Cissus, &c., made a very 





excellent effect; whilst on the floor were two 
specimen Marantas, probably fifty years old, 
which attracted much attention from their well 
preserved condition. Mrs. Ridgely, of Hampton, 
(Mark C. Taylor, gardener,) exhibited some fine 
variegated plants; Mr. John W. Garrett, (Wm. 
McKenzie, dener,) a fine Bread-fruit tree, a 
Strelitzia Nicolai, &. Mr. Whitman, a large 
number of Achimines, China Asters, Coleus, &c., 
and some Echeverias: Mr. R. W. L. Rasin, 
Palms and Crotons, Sanchezias and other vari- 
egated plants. 

Among the professional florists, Mr. R. J. 
Halliday had on exhibition a large and fine 
assortment of Ferns, Caladiums, Coleus, and 
variegated plants; Mr. Wm. D. Brackenridge, 
a very large number of tender and hardy 
Evergreens, a choice collection of Succulents, 
ornamental Grasses, &c.; Mr. John Feast also 
showed a collection of Evergreens, and a 
general assortment in great variety and profusion, 
including a large India rubber tree, a Scindapsus, 
(or Philodendron,) &c., &c.; Mr. James Pentland 
deposited some Caladiums and Coleus; Mr. Thos. 
Fairley, Begonias, Marantas, &c. ; Messrs. Massey 
& Hudson, Chestertown, Md., variegated plants, 
hanging baskets, seedling Geraniums, &c.; Mr. 
A. L. Black, Ferns, Palms, Dracenas, Lycopo- 
diums, Crotons, &c., in great number and beauty. 

Of grapes a very fine exhibition was made, 
some very superior specimens being shown from 
the houses of Messrs. Geo. 8. Brown, Wm. T. 
Walters, John W. Garrett and C. O. O'Donnell, 
and native kinds from Mr. John Cook and Mr. 
J. H. Sullivan, of Howard county. 

Cut flowers, floral designs and bouquets were 
exhibited by Messrs. Brackenridge, John E. 
Feast, Pentland, Black, J. H. White, and Halli- 
day, of the commercial florists; and Walters, 
Whitman, Perot and Hoffman, amateurs. 

Of fruit, Capt. C. H. Snow, of Harford Co., 
had the largest collection, comprising fifty-six 
varieties of Pears, seventeen of Peaches and 
fifteen of Apples; Messrs. Jesse Marden, Jr., 
Massey & Hudson, Wm. Fowler, and Hovey & 
Co., also had fruits of good appearance. 

Vegetables were shown by a large number of 
depositors, whose names will be seen in the 
premium list below, no one individual offering 
a very large collection, the premium for the best 
being divided between Messrs. J. Howard 
McHenry and 8. Richmond. 

Horticultural tools were shown by R. Sinclair 
& Co., of Baltimore, and Speak & Deaken, of 
Philadelphia, and flower-pots, vases, &c., were 
offered by M. Perine & Son, and Linton & Co. 


The exhibition, we are pleased to learn, was 
financially successful, and the efficient treasurer, 
Mr. R. W. L. Rasin, had the gratification of 
being able to notify the gentlemen who had gen- 
erously agreed to contribute liberally to the 
needs of the society, that there would be no occa- 
sion to call upon them for their subscriptions, the 
receipts from admissions and the premiums 
turned back into the treasury by several of the 
amateur exhibitors being sufficient to defray the 
expenses of the show. 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED. 
PLANTS AND FLowers, (Professional List.) 

Best twelve greenhouse and stove plants $12, | 
A. L. Black; second do. $5, Jno. Feast; best sin- 
gle specimen —_ (not rig "$5, John 
east; second do. do. $3, A Black; best six 
variegated plants not on a - oe collection $6, 
A. L. Black; second o. $3, M Massey & Hudson, 
of Chestertown, Ma. pte specimen of varie- 
ss lants $5, John Feast; second best do. $3, 
Talliday; best collection of twelve varie- 
ties of coleus and achyranthes $6, A. L. Black; 
second best do. $3, James Pentland; best twelve 
caladiums $6, R. J. Halliday; second best do. $3, 
James Pentland; best twelve varieties of ferns 
$6, R. J. Halliday; second best do. $3, A. L. 
Black; best six varieties of lycopodiums $4, R. 
J. Halliday; second best do. $2, John Feast; best 
six varieties of dracenas $6, John Feast; second 
best do. $3, A. L. Black; best six varieties of 
alms $6, A. L. Black; second best do. $3, John 
east; best twelve succulents $6, John Feast; 
second best do. $3, W. D. Brackenridge; best new 
— not offered in any collection, $10, John | 
east; second do. do. $5, A. L. Black; gladiolus | 
—best twelve varieties $4, W. D. Brackenridge; | 
second do. do. $2, R. J. Halliday; dahlias—best 
twelve varieties $4, W. D. Brackenridge; second | 
do. do. $2, O. Kemp; verbenas—best twelve va- 
rieties $3, O. Kemp; second do. do. $2, James 
Pentland; roses—best twelve varieties $3, James | 
Pentland; second do. do. $2, James Pentland; 
best collection of cut flowers, filling twent 5 hg bot- | 

tles, $6, W. D. Brackenridge; second do. do. 
J. H. White; best pair hanging baskets $4, Tae 
Feast; best single do. do. $2, Massey & Hudson; 
best collection of hardy and tender evergreens 
$8, W. D. Brackenridge; second do. do. $5, John 
Feast; best rustic stand $5, John Feast; best hand 
_ uet $3, Jas. Anderson, Jr.; second do. do. $2, 
rackenridge; best bride bouquet $3, James 
Sakae second do. do. $2, John Ed. Feast; 
best basket cut flowers $5, R. J. Halliday; best 
table designs (cut flowers) $6, R. J. Halliday; 
second do. do. $4, John E. Feast; third do. do. 
$3, Jas. Pentland; best basket of fruit and flow- 

ers $8, John E. Feast. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS, (Amateur List.) 


Best six greenhouse and stove vionte $6, W. 
T. Walters; second best do. do. $3, R. W. L. Ra- 


sin; best single specimen plant (not variegated) 


$5, John W. Garrett; second best do. do 
Ezra Whitman; best three variegated plants, not 
offered in any other collection, $3, R. W. 
Rasin; second best do. do. do. $1.50, W. 7 Wal- 
ters; best single specimen of variegated Ww a 
W. T. Walters; second best do. do. do. $3, R 
L. Rasin; best collection of six varieties of af 
leus and achyranthes $3, W. T. Walters; second 
best do. do. do. $1.50, R. W. L. Rasin; ‘best six 
varieties caladiums $3, John W. Garrett; second 
best do. $1.50, Ezra Whitman; best six varieties 
of ferns $3, John W. Garrett; second do. do. $3, 
W. T. Walters; best three varieties lycopodiums 
$2, W. T. Walters; best three varieties of drace- 
- $3, W. T. Walters; second do. do. $1.50, R. 
V. L. Rasin; best three varieties of palms $3, 
Mf W.L. Rasin; best six succulents $3, E. Whit- 
man; best Wardian case $5,C. W. Hall; best collec- 
tion of geraniums, six varieties, $2.50, W. T. 


| Walters; best double do. do. $2.50, W. T. Walters; 
| best six varieties of gladiolus $2, W. T. Walters 

| best six varieties + dahlias $2, A. Pritchard. 
second do. do. $1, A. Hoen; best collection cut 
flowers, ten bottles, $3, E. Whitman; second do, 
do. $1.50, A. Pritchard; best rustic stand $5, 


John Sommerfield; best collection ornamental 
vases $5, Ezra Whitman; best hand bouquet $3, 
E. Hoffman; best table design $6, W. H. Perot; 
best basket of fruit and flowers $8, Mrs. A. L. 
Black; Mr. A. Pritchard received the special pre- 
mium of $20 for best collection of cut flowers 
a from seed grown or imported by James 
ick 


PREMIUMS FOR FRUIT. 


Best janes Mer gr o rs $10, Jesse Mar- 
den; second do. do. $5, ein liam Fowler; best 
and ey, collection of — in varieties $10, 
| Hovey & Co. of Boston; t dish of pears $3, 
W. T. Walters. Mr. Jobn D. Oakford’s gratuity 
of $25 for best collection of fruit ea by ex- 
hibitor, was awarded to Captain C. H. Snow, of 
Harford County; best collection of fruit grown 
by exhibitor $15, Massey & Hudson; best six 
| varieties of foreign grapes %, Mrs. George 8. 
Brown; second do. do, $3, John W. Garrett; 
| best three varieties of native (eres $3, tow 
Cook; second do. do. $2, F. Sanderson; bes 
| sin le bunch of foreign grapes $3, Mrs. Bans 

8. Brows; best collection of native grapes $3, J. 
i Sullivan, of Howard county. Four varieties 
| of foreign grapes exhibited by C. O'Donnell, and 
a large bunch of White Nice, raised by Alex. 
| Frazier, gardener to Mr. W. T. Walters, were 
|commended. Best dish of figs $2, Wm. Fowler. 


VEGETABLES, 


Beets, best twelve specimens $2, Samuel Rich- 
mond; second do. $1, P. J. Lehr. Carrots, best 
12 specimens $2, Mrs. George 8S. Brown; second 
do. $1, J. Howard McHenry. Corn, best 12 
specimens of garden, Dr. I. D. Thompson; com- 
—o notice of pop corn exhibited by Dr. 

hompson. Mangel wurzel, exhibited by John 
D. Oakford, lar et fine. Lima beans, best 
two quarts, $1, Dr.1.D. Thompson. Lima beans 
exhibited by P. J. Lehr, J. Howard McHenr 
and Samuel Richmond, highly commended. 
Parsnips, best 12 specimens rs. George 8S. 
Brown. Salsify, best, $1, Samuel Richmond. 
Squash, $2, J. D. Oakford. Tomatoes, best, $2, 
| P. J. Lebr; second best $1, J. D. Oakford. New 
variety of tomatoes, Holloway, exhibited by Dr. 
Thompson, highly ‘commended. Okra, $1, S. 
Richmond. Cabbage, best drumhead, #2, J. H. 
McHenry; best savoy, $1, J. H. "McHenry. 
Onions, $3, Mrs. George 8. Brown. Cucumbers, 
$2, 8. Richmond. Best and largest collection of 
vegetables, recommended the premium of $5 be 
divided between J. H. McHenry and 8. Rich- 
mond. Lot of mixed pickles; Dr. Thomp- 
son, highly commended. Silver-skinned onion 
sets, exhibited by S. Richmond and Dr. Thomp- 
son, highly commended. Tomatoes, exhibited 
by F. Silzle, J. D. Oakford and Massey & Hudson, 
ee fine, worthy of mention. Wax snap beans, 

Oakford, very meritorious. 
HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, FLOWER POTS, &C. 

Best He ge | of go cee = implements $5, 
R. Sinclai Co. Case of garden syringes, 
Speake & Deaken, Philadelphia, highly com- 
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mended. Flower pots, first premium, M. C. 
Perine & Son; second, Linton & Co. Propaga- 
ting pans, first premium, M. Perine & Son; 
hanging baskets and rustic logs, first premium, 
Hewes & Co., Massachusetts; second, M. Perine 
& Son; ornamental flower vase, first and second 
= pe aap M. Perine & Son; best Ferney rose, 
Tewes & Co.; ytd bracket, Hewes & Co.; bird 
n. 


The Election of Officers. 


boxes, Perine & 


The election took place on the second evenin 
of the Exhibition. It was generally underst 
that an effort would be made: to place the direc- 
tion of the Society in hands somewhat different 
from those having control since its organization. 
With this view a ticket was presented headed by 
a gentleman of eminent qualifications, who had 
made large efforts towards placing the Society 
in & prosperous condition, and of such character 
as to preclude any suggestion of self-seeking 
or personal advantage in his holding the 
aay ype 6 Combined with his, were the names 
for the other offices of a number of gentlemen of 
such position in the community that the success of 
the iety administered Dy them would have 
been held as assured. Unfortunately a technical 
objection, which never should have been raised, 
was e against the eligibility of the gentleman 
indicated, under the statute of the State which 
now regulates all incorporated bodies. Advised 
of this, he instantly announced his withdrawal. 
The Society thus lost the services of an executive 
officer of rare energy, liberal disposition and 
great fondness for horticultural pursuits, and 
whose place cannot readily be supplied. Upon 
this, the ticket named was dropped, and no 
opposition was made to the election of the one 
presented by some of the old officers and called 
the “Regular” ticket, except as to one of the can- 
didates for the Executive Committee, who was 
supplanted by Mr. James Pentland, a gentleman 
widely known as a florist, and of so large experi- 
ence in administrative affairs that he could ill be 
spared. It will be seen that the present Execu- 
tive Committee also includes Mr. Wm. D. 
Brackenridge, who is well known to our readers, 
and who occupies a position of eminence as 
a scientific botanist as well as a practical horti- 
culturist, and Mr. John E. Feast, a representative 
of a family of florists long known in this city. 
A list of the officers of the Society is given 
below, except of the Vice-Presidents for the 
counties, there being no change in them from 
last year. 

The Executive Committee, with whom rests 
the general direction of the affairs of the Society, 
is composed of the best material available, and 
we doubt not that the Society will now be 
carried forward to a point of distinguished use- 
fulness and success. The Exhibition just held 
already begins to bear fruit, as we know, and we 
have every reason to believe that Maryland will 
no longer be laggard in improving her oppor- 
tunities for horticultural progress. 


OFFICERS MD. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 1874-5, 


President—Ezra Whitman.  Vice-Presidents, 
State at e—Capt. Chas. H. Snow, Harford 





Co.; John W. Garrett, Baltimore; Col. Edward 
Wilkins, Kent Co.; A. B. Davis, Montgomery | 


Co. Vice-Presidents, Baltimore City—Wm. T. 
Walters, Wm. H. Perot, George S. Brown. 
Treasurer—R. W.L.Rasin. Corresponding Secre- 
tary—John Feast. Recording Secretary—T. C. 
Dorsey. Executive Committee—Henry Taylor, 
A. L. Black, John E. Feast, J. Mowton Saunders, 


August Hoen, Wm. D. Brackenridge, John D. 
Oakford, R. J. Halliday, James Pentland. 





Horticulture in Philadelphia. 


Following the first exhibition we have had for 
many years in Baltimore, the Pennsylvania 
Society in the succeeding week held its annual 
show in Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia. We 
think there were hardly as many contributors as 
usual, but the display was fair in plants and 
flowers, and especially good in fruits. 

The largest exhibitors were, among the florists, 
Hugh Graham, John Dick, George Foust and 
David Ferguson; among gardeners, Wm. Joyce, 
at Mrs. Baldwin’s; A. Nevett, at H. Pratt 
McKean’s, and Gebhard Huster at John B. 
Heyls’s. In fruits, Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, 
of Rochester New York, had 283 varieties of 
pears, and Messrs. E. Satterthwaite of Mont- 

omery Co., and Tobias Martin of Franklin Co., 

a, had large and extremely fine collections 
of pears and apples. Mr. A. L. Felton, as usual, 
made a fine display of all varieties of vegetables. 
Some very handsome seedling grapes were 
shown by Mr. J. H. Ricketts, of Newburgh, New 
York, and H. Froute of New Jersey. 

The only contributions we noticed from Mary- 
land were some pears from Massey & Hudson, 
Chestertown, and a pair of lawn vases made in 
a new style by Mr. Balderston of Cecil Co. The 
foreign grapes we believe were not equal to 
those shown at Baltimore. 

The arrangement of the hall was very differ- 
ent from that of former years, and was very 
effective. Around the walls were step-like plat- 
forms, beginning near the floor, and displaying 
the plants in perfection. Tables were arranged 
through the hall,—those of plants, fruits and 
flowers alternating. There were not, as in some 
years, floral designs of any considerable dimen- 
sions. A rare and striking feature was a 
“National Dessert Table,” handsomely furnished, 
and decorated with napery, silver, crystal and 
China ware and flowers, and bearing fruits sent 
from all sections of our country, some ninety 
parties having contributed, the variety being 
very great, and the execution of the design artis- 
tic and successful. 

The weather during the show was very bad, 
and the attendance was thereby much diminished 
from what we have been accustomed to seeing it 
at these displays. 

A detailed list of the premiums awarded would 
have no interest to most of our readers, and 
we merely mention that Hugh Graham received 
the first, and John Dick the second premium for 
twenty-five ornamental plants from florists ; and 
in the same class for gardeners Wm. Joyce, Alex. 
Newett and G. Huster, took respectively the 
first, second and third. Mr. Thomas Meehan 
got first on cut flowers and gladiolus ; G. Huster 

rst on foreign grapes and P. Reilly (gardener 
at Mr. 8. Merrick’s) second. 
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The progress of horticultural improvement tn | 


Philadelphia may be judged by the florists’ estab- 
lisuments in tae city, which are not only very 
numerous but of great extent. 
several of these, and found in each objects enough 
of interest to engage and delight for whole days. 
Mr. Hugh Griiam, in Thompson St., has a very 
complete and beautiful place, the houses of the 


most tasteful description and enriched with | 


many noble sp:cimen plants. Palms, Ferns, 
Draceenas, Crotons, Marantas, &c., in great pro- 
fusion are but few items of a collection well 
worth a visit by all who are convenient to it. 
Mr. Dick, on the Darby Road, has in over thirty 
houses a variety which seems to embrace almost 
everything ever brought into cultivation. 
Camelias and Azaleas by the ten thousand, rare 
and new varigated plants, ferns and orchids, 
and palms, ail crowd each vther, and the more 
popular bedding plants. 

Messrs. Miller & Haye, at Mt. Airy, German- 
town, have not ouly a very handsome place, but 
one out of which the utmost seems to be made. 
The grounds are beautifully laid out, with great 
profusion of fine specimens, and the houses are 
tasteful and kept in the neatest of order. The 
reat specialty here seems to be roses, and if the 
tose is the queen of flowers these two gentlemen 
may well be considered her favorite ministers. 
We think we never saw so great a number and 
variety as there are here. 

Near by is the nursery of Mr. Thomas Meehan, 
the well-known editor of the Gardener's Monthly. 
His place occupies something like fifty acres, all 
included within the now immense city of Philadel- 
phia. No space in them is lost, every part being 
crowded with stock, the grounds in the best 
of order and weeds almost unseen. Considerable 
space is given to borders of new things, many of 
which Mr. M. in his frequent travels, is picking 
up and here giving place and trial. One of 
hardy herbaceous plants is very interesting, as 
also is the collection of rare evergreens. 

A large share of attention is paid to seedlings, 
the nature of the soil being especialiy adapted to 
their growth. The assortment of ornamental 
trees is very great and finely grown, as is also 
the stock of hedge plants. A good example 
of the adaptation of the Silver Thorn for hedges 
is seen here. Many unusual and curious 
specimen trees are found on the grounds. One 
conspicuous novelty, a weeping dogwood, we 
thought we recognised as having come from near 
home here. 

Mr. Meehan’s business is largely, we suppose, 
with the nursery trade, though, from his stock, 
he must also doa t dealin the retail way. 
It is only lately that he has gone into florists’ 
stock and cut flowers, but his houses are con- 
structed upon a plan entirely new to us, but 
combining, it would seem, convenience, perma- 
nence, and economy of construction. 

They are built on the sidc of a hill, rising one 
above another, all me through, and heated with 
much economy of fuel. The plan is one com- 
mending itself to the notice of all intending 
to build. 

The extent of these and many similar estab- 
lishments show that Horticulture must be well 
supported in the City of Brotherly Love. 


We visited | 


Grape Report for 1874. 


To the Editors of the American Furmer : 

Next to eating Grapes is the pleasure of dis- 
cussing their merits. And they are so excellent, 
this season, that it were ungracious “to name 
them but to praise.” 

FIRST—THE EARLIEST. 


Eumelan.—My earliest grapes of former years 
have lost the post of honor, and this new grape 
matured first, on the 30th August. Black, with 

| bluish bloom; larger than Delaware, sugary, 
juicy and pure, one of the best on the list, 
and should be found prominently in every 
collection. 

Allen's Hybrid, ripened September 5th; light 
green, sugary, pure as the best, large and equal 
in excellence almost to the Muscat of Alexan- 
dria. Usually it rots badly; but this season, at 
the suggestion of Major Allison, I applied flour 
of sulphur freely to leaf and berry, and there 
was no mildew upon it. 

Deawure, in places was ripe September 8th, 
| while other bunches are scarvely matured now ; 
| small, but exceedingly sugary; its many seeds 
| are objectionable ; still all love it. 

Adirondace and Creveling, ripened September 
10th ; both very fair grapes, the latter preferable ; 
they were good earlier in the month, but im- 
proved on the vines. 

Rogers’ Hybrid, No. 5, also matured 10th Sept. ; 
a red grape, that darkens as it hangs; excellent 
for quality, large, vinous and refreshing. 

SECOND—THE MEDIUM GRAPES. 

First among these is Jsraella; indeed nearly 
| or quite as early as the last three. A large, black 
grape, pure in flavor, but usually insipid. I 
have permitted a few bunches to remain on the 
| vines; and on the 24th was surprised to find 

them greatly improved, really sweet, refreshing 
and vinous. 

| The Rogers Hybrids —Of the 53 varieties of 
'this family, I know only a few,as yet. No.5 
| has been noticed. No. 4, Wilder, ripened about 
|the 12th September. No. 33, on the 13th; No. 
| 43, Burry, on the 16th; No. 53, Salem, on the 
| 16th, and No. 15, Agawam, on the 23d. Salem 
[isa bronze grape, with light bloom, the largest 
berry of all hardy grapes, agg sony bey ancestral 
| For. It is usually a favorite; but has a peculiar 
| flavor, slightly musky, and is not, to my taste, 
}equal to No. 43; which is nearly free of all 
muskiness, vinous and sugary. hese grapes 
are placed decidedly in advance of Concord, 
as to quality, and are superior in size and equal 
in productiveness. 

oncord ripened about 12th; really a palatable 
grape, much better than I could have supposed 

ve years a My one vine gave me 200 
bunches, (having the whole porch to expatiate 
over) and had the yield been 500 it would not 
have exceeded our means of consumption. 

Iona has been exceptionally excellent. It 
ripened ie on the 13th; bright red, with a 





light bloom; large; bunch long and 
shouldered, and without exception the most 
beautiful grape Lever saw ou a vine. 
My friends pause before these vines, after testing 
their quality, and say: “well,the rest are all 
good; but as for me, J desire nothing better than 
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these.” They are so beautiful and so excellent, 
they are worth waiting for: if they were as 
certain of ripening as the Humelan, persons 
would not care to plant many other varieties. 

Martha, the white Concord, ripened on the 14th, 
rather small as to bunch and berry; exceedingly 
sweet, but with a peculiar flavor very distasteful 
to me, 


THIRD—THE LATE GRAPES. 


Elsinburgh and Alvey, ripened on the 20th 
September. The former is small, vinous, and of 
pure flavor, like Herbemont; but sweeter, and 
much admired. Alvey is larger, and excellent. 
Both should be in every collection. 

Isabela and Clinton ripened on the 24th. 
Isabella is really good ; has not dropped from the 
bunch as usual, and is yielding a large crop. 

Catawba is now ripe, here and there; large 


beautiful clusters, perfectly healthy, and really | 


palatable. 1 should like to eat them till Christ- 
mas. 

Lincoln is also ripe; small and_ black, like 
Herbemont, quite as pure, sweeter and much 
earlier. No grape is of superior quality, or more 
vinous in its taste. 

York Madeira may also be declared ripe now, 
not very excellent ; a profuse bearer. 

Diana has the appearance of a red grape 
vainly striving to gain itscolor; but it is becom- 
ing transparent, and on being tasted discloses a 
sweetness and excellence that was not anticipa- 
ted. In a few days it will be very grateful to 
the palate. Its thick skin is generally regarded 
as an objection. But after contemplating the 
sad havoc inflicted on the tender skins by the 
multitudinous bees of my neighbor H——, whose 
favorite pastures are the carefully tended fruits 
of the village, I give up the point, and regard 
the thick skins of the Dianas as a desirable arma- 
ment against their enemies. 

Lastly comes along the Herbemont, though 
fully keeping in store its “little bags” of Nature's 
own pure, innocent beverage, unti] all the other 
grapes have disappeared, and man comes to these 
well-laden vines about the 15th October, to eat 
and be refreshed. No one should leave it out of 
his list; and none should taste a berry till 
sundry frosts had brought it to perfection. No 
other grape for a moment can compare with 
it in its vinous energy. If the giants had free 
access to its clusters they need never have par- 
taken of new wine. or ws 


Lutherville, September 25th, 1874. 


- 





To PreseRvE Grapes.—First, pick off all 
unsound or unripe ones, and lay the clusters 
in an empty room on papers until dry, for in 
all packages some will be crushed and dampen 
others. hen any empty crate will do to pack 
them in. First a layer of grapes, then a thickness 
of paper, so as to exclude air and keep them 
separate, then grapes and then paper, and so 
on until you have three or four layers—no more 
than four. If the box is to hold more, put in a 
partition to support the others that are to be 
packed. We packed hundreds of pounds thus 
last year, and they kept perfectly until the 
middle of March, and, had the supply not been 
exhausted, they could have been kept much 
longer.—Cor. New York Tribune. 











Mr. A. W. Sweeny, of Lake Roland, Md., 
after use on his own farm for several years, has 
recently patented an invention for dry- 
ing fruits and vegetables—which is represented 
in the above cut. 

Its inventor claims that it is the most simple 
and cheaply constructed machine yet introduced, 
since it may be built by any carpenter and from 
materials at hand on every farm, and that it pos- 
sesses many advantages otherwise. 

In the engraving, the space D is the central 
chamber in the bottom of which the stuve or 
heater is placed.. From each side of this cham- 
ber proceed a séries of inclined flues B C; into 
these flues the trays E are slid from the outside. 
The hot air rising in the chamber having no out- 
let but through the flues, must pass beneath and 
through the trays, after which it escapes from 
the Drier. 

Mr. Sweeny, in an advertisement, says the 
Drier will be on exhibition at our State Fair. 

e 





KEEPING WINTER PEARS.—A speaker at the 
Ohio Horticultural Society’s meeting described a 
way of keeping pears out of doors. It is simply 
to gather the fruit when mature or before sharp 
frosts occur, and lay it in piles of one or two 
bushels each, not over six inches in depth, upon 


smooth ss near the house, and under the 
shelter of a tree; an evergreen preferred ; then 
cover with forest leaves five or six inches thick, 
throw some sticks or brush on top to prevent 
the leaves from blowing away and keep the 
animals off. Leave it thus till hard freezing 
weather setsin; then take off the brush or sticks 
and cover the fruit and leaves with old coffee 
sacks or carpet the better to exclude light and 
air, but not to exclude wet nor frost, indeed the 
more freezing the better. As the fruit is wanted 
for use bring some into the house, and if frozen 
let it thaw in a dark cellar kept closely covered 
up and then keep a few days in a warm room 
till mellow. 
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Cider Making. 


The Western Rural says many would make 
cider each year if they understood the best plan 
for saving it. It gives the following : 

AS and pressing, the cider should 
be placed in clean, sweet casks. After the first 
fermentation is over, it should be filtered. To 
do this, saw off a barrel, say an empty whiskey 
barrel, just above the second tier of hoops from 
the top. In the bottom, place a false bottom 
three inches above the true bottom, with plenty 
of small holes to allow the liquid to pass freely. 
Cover this with several folds of coarse, porous 
cloth. Over this place six or eight inches of 
thoroughly washed bone-black of the size of 
hazel nuts; over this put about four inches of 
clean-washed, coarse sand ; and above all another 
cloth, closely pressed about the sides. Below the 
bottom have a faucet, or other suitable way for 
draining off the liquid, and the filter is ready for 
work. Keep a good supply of cider on top, 
allowing it to pass away often enough, so that 
the top cloth may be rinsed when it gets foul. 
Before the filter is set to work, clean water must 
be passed through it for at least fifteen minutes, 
or until it comes through perfectly clear. Then 
as fast as the cider filters let it be passed into 
clean barrels, adding from one-half to three- 
quarters of a pound of pure white sugar to each 
gallou of cider. It will now undergo a second 
and final fermentation, and, if possible, this 
should be acomplished—and may be if the barrels 
are strong—without contact with air. 

If the gas prove very strong, the bung may be 
bored and a tube inserted, the other end of which 
may be passed into a pail of water standing near. 
As soon as possible it should be bunged tight, 
and by the succeeding Sprig the cider will be 
found to be sound and fine. It wjll improve with 
age, at least for two or three years, if kept where 
the temperature is equable, summer and winter. 
If bottled, corked and tied, and the necks of the 
bottles be placed in sand, with the bottom of the 
bottles upward, it may be kept for years, and is 
as good a tonic remedy for Dyspepsia as we know. 

If the cider is liked without much fermenta- 
tion, or as it is called sweet, then, when the 
fermentation is active, dissolve a half pound of 


sugar to each gallon to be so treated, and add to | 


the casks, roll them about to thoroughly mix, 
and when the fermentation has proceeded to that 
point where it suits the taste, mix, in one or two 
quarts of cider, sulphide—not sulphate—of lime, 
in proportion of an eighth to quarter of an ounce 
to each gallon of cider; pour into the barrel, 
thoroughly rolling to mix all intimately. Bung 
tight, and, after a few days, it may either be bot- 
tled or used directly from the casks. 

Hard cider is that which, from age, has con- 
verted the saccharine into alcohol. It, at the 
same time, acquires a distinct acid taste, and this 
increases with age. It is the true. vinous fer- 
mentation, and is distinct from that which makes 
vinegar. The more strictly cider is kept from 
air, the more perfect will be the process. It can- 
not, however, be accomplished properly unless 
there be body enough of alcohol, from five to ten 
per cent. of the mass. If alcohol is not present, 
the cider will be flat or turn quickly to vinegar. 
Hence the necessity of adding sugar in propor- 
tion to the weakness of the juice. 


Lawn and Flower Garden. 
Floriculture, &c.—October, 1874. 


By W. D. Brackenriper, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore county, Md 





Lawn and Pleasure Grounds. 


In the July No., we named a few native trees 
and shrubs which possessed such merit in their 
flowering and other decorative qualities, as to 
entitle them to the esteem of all who aim at the 
truly ornamental and pe pom | of the material 
they use in planting; and following this idea up, 
we would here bring forward a few more subjects 
for the planters’ consideration, and as a fruit- 
bearing tree, and one of no ordinary beauty, 
when standing as an isolated specimen on the 
lawn, is Asimina triloba, or Papaw—its glossy 
leaves and Banana-like fruit renders it very at- 
tractive. As a stately tree for the lawn, or for 

lanting avenues, the Tilia Americana, our native 

inden, or Basswood, has few equals, and, in 
our estimation, far surpassing the so-much-sought- 
after European variety, as exhibiting to the eye, 
by its open mode of growth, more light and 
shade, as well as by its retaining its leaves longer 
in the fail. We have also the T. Hetrophylla, a 
noble tree, delighting in a more temporate donate 
than our latitude affords. The charming Gordo- 
nia Lasianthus, and G. pubesceus, though a 
native of Virginia and further south, stands our 
winters with a partial shelter, as far north as 
Philadelphia; these are small trees, bearing 
handsome white blossoms, and nearly related to 
them, is the Steuartia Virginiana, and 8. penta- 
gyna, a large shrub, bearing also white flowers, 
the last named species proving itself hardy, as 
far north as New York. Not so attractive, yet 
deserving of notice here, is the Zanthoxylum 
Americanum, or Prickly Ash—sometimes called 
Toothache tree—but is more of a bush, than a 
tree—bearing pinnate leaves, and greenish flow- 
ers, and isa good subject to give character to a 
belt of shrubbery, or, in finishing up a group on 
the lawn; the judicious planter, with this in 
conjunction with Rhus ~ gener and R. glabra, 
particularly the lacineated variety of the last, 
may bring together a gay mass of foliage pleas- 
ing to the eye, and then, if more variety is 
wanted, he has but to introduce Rhamnus Caro- 
liniana, a low tree, with glossy leaves, which it 
retains in Maryland until mid-winter, the flowers 
being produced in clusters, and are followed in 
the fall by beautiful red berries, which change to 
black as cold weather approaches, at which time, 
the songster of the grove pay their respects to 
them ; and, as most people have a desire to see 
those innocent warblers frequent their premises, 
to such we say, plant some specimens of the 
Prunus Virginiana, and P. Padus, the small 
Bird Cherry of Europe, bot of which are 
handsome, erect growing trees, bearing racemes 
of white flowers in early summer, which are fol- 
| lowed by slender bundles of dark red berries, of 
| which birds are very fond; and, to follow this 
| fruit-bearing and neat flowering array of trees 
‘and shrubs otill farther, we commend the Ame- 
lanchior Canadensis, or, Shadeberry—of which 
| there are many varieties to be found in both the 
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north and northwestern states. Some people 
call it the Snowy Mespilus, on account of the 
pure white of its flowers; the berries are sweet 
and agreeable to the taste. For the present, we 
close our remarks on native trees and shrubs, 
by adding one more to the list of things desirable, 
and that is the Calycanthus floridus, or, sweet- 
scented shrub, which is one of those things 
which ought to have a place in every yard an 
garden. , 

The planting of Evergreens may be continued 
until the middle of the month; farther South the 
time may be prolonged. Decidous trees can be 
planted with safety so soon as their leaves begin 
to fall. If new lawns are to be laid down in 
grass this can be done now, provided the ground 
is light and well drained, but if it is heavy and 
retentive of moisture, defer sowing until spring ; 
otherwise, frosts will draw the young grass roots 
to the surface to be killed by the sun. 

Discontinue mowing the lawn, so as to permit 
a short “nap” of grass to spring up to protect 
the roots from severe frosts. 


The fall months are the best in which to con- 
struct new walks and drives; but the part begun 
should be topped off with grass before winter 
sets in, 

Greenhouse. 


Should wet or cold weather set in, all plants 
of a tender and succulent nature should be re- 
moved under cover of glass without delay; the 
more hardy had better remain out in a sheltered 
position as long as possible, in order that the 
house may not be over crowded so early in the 
season; a free admission of air in fine weather 
to all plants newly housed is of the highest im- 
portance, and giving fire heat as long as it is 
compatible with the well-being of the plants. 

All Geraniums and Pelargoniums should be 
placed near the glass, in as light and airy a 
place as possible. Cacti and other succulent 
plants require a dry and somewhat warm posi- 
tion in the greenhouse, giving water rather 
sparingly during the fall and winter months. 
Camellias prefer a partially shaded situation, 
rather moist than otherwise; if subjected to 
a dry atmosphere they will drop their buds. 
A sprinkling overhead, once or twice a week, 
will do them good ; but, unlike Azaleas, they do 
not stand forcing into bloom; yet in spring they 
may be forced into growth so as to set flower 
buds; by this means you will have flowers early 
in winter. We know a gardener who so man- 
aged as to have Camelias in flower all the year 
reund; but this is not desirable. 

All plants in open border, wanted for cuttings 
or blooming inside during the winter, should be 
taken up, potted, and kept in a close, shady 
place until such times as they get established. 
Bulbs of Hyacinths, Van Thol lips: and Crocus, 
should be potted in light, rich earth, the pots 
plunged to the brim in sand or earth, in a cool 
place, until such times as the pots become filled 
with roots. 

Prick off into pans, or place at once in small 
pots, all reoted cuttings and plants from seeds, 
such as Chinese Primroses, Calceolarias, Ciner- 
arias, Pansies, &c. Put in also another sowing 
of Mignonette and Sweet Alyssum. 





Winter Buiss.—Mr. James Vick’s Floral 
Guide No. 4, for the Autumn, is at hand, and 
from its beautifully printed pages we extract the 
following on The Culture of Bulbs: 

Those who wish a show of bulbous flowers in 
the spring must make their selection, prepare the 
ground, and plant in the autumn. i is useless 
to wake up to the importance of this subject and 
order Bulbs just as other people’s plants are 
coming into flower. Any fair garden soil will 
grow Bulbs well; but it must be drained, so that 
the water will not lie on the surface for any 
length of time, or the Bulbs will be likely to rot. 
The soil for Bulbs should be dug deep; and 
if stiff from too much clay, an addition of leaf- 
mold scraped from the woods, or a liberal dress- 
ing of sand, will be of great benefit. After plant- 
ing, and before winter sets in, cover the beds 
with a good dressing of leaves—say five or six 
inches in depth, or more. Over these throw 
a little brush, or earth, or manure, to prevent 
blowing off. If the leaves cannot be obtained 
readily, coarse manure will answer. In the 
spring, a8 soon as hard frosts are over, rake off 
the covering, taking off about half at first, and 
then waiting a week before removing the 
remainder. Nothing more is required except 
destroy the weeds as fast as they appear. More 
specific directions, including planting, the dis- 
tance apart, the depth, and the treatment after 
flowering, will be given in the remarks introduc- 
ing each family. 


(See next page.) 


MINIATURE BULB GARDEN. 





i 

As a general rule, beds should be made so 
narrow that the weeds can be destroyed and the 
ground kept mellow without walking among the 
plants. Any lpm | or wounding of the leaves 
causes injury to the Bulb, but the flowers can be 
cut at pleasure, and all should be removed as 
soon as they fade. 

It is in the house, in the winter, that Bulbsafford 
the greatest pleasure. A few dozen Hyacinths, 
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Tulips, Crocuses, &c., will furnish useful recrea- | 
tion for months. From the planting of the 
Bulbs, until the last flower has faded, there is 
continued excitement. The unfolding of each 
leaf and bud is watched with the most pleasur- 
able and unabated interest by all members of the | 
family. By the exercise of a little taste a great | 
deal of pleasure can be derived from the cultiva- | 
tion of Bulbs, in water, and at very little cost. 

A very satisfactory arrangement is to obtain a 
common shallow box, and ornament it with 
sticks or bark, as in engraving, and fill it with 
sandy earth, mixed with moss finely broken up. 
Then plant a row or two of Crocuses on the out- 
side, and fill up with Tulips, Narcissus, 
Hyacinths, &c., making a miniature bulb garden. 
After planting, the whole can be covered with | 
moss, such as is found on logs in damp woods. | 
The plants will find their way through the moss. | 

Another very good plan is to have a box, 
similar to the one described, as a kind of little | 
nursery or reserve. Fill it almost entirely with | 
broken-up moss, with a very little sandy soil. | 
Plant this with Crocuses, Hyacinths, &e., and | 
keep it in any convenient, pretty cool room, 
where it will not freeze. As fast as the plants 
come into flower you can take them up and place 
them in glasses of water, and thus keep up a 
supply for the parlor or sitting-room for a long 
time. If preferred, these Bulbs, when in flower, 
can be placed in pots or baskets filled with damp 
moss. In fact, they can be used in almost any 
way desired, and will be found to produce the 
greatest satisfaction, furnishing flowers for a/| 
long time. If placed in moss, it must be kept | 
constantly moist or the flowers will suffer. 

Bulbs, when flowered in the house, should be 
kept in as cool aroom as possible—a few degrees 
above freezing will answer. If placedin a living 
room, which is kept at the usual temperature of 
such rooms, from 70 to 75 d , they will 
bloom too early, and the flowers will soon fade. 
A good arrangement is to keep them in the 
parlor or some spare room not frequently used, 
and which is usually kept pretty cool. They 
will then mature slowly and keep in perfection a 
long time. A few may be brought into the sit- 
ting-room, placed on the dining table occasion- 
ally, or may be even taken to church, for special 
occasions, where floral decorations may be 
needed, and returned to their places as soon as 

yssible. Nearly all failures, I think, result from 

eeping plants in too dry an atmosphere and too 
high a temperature, supposing, of course, that 
sound Bulbs are used. I have referred to this 
before, but it is so important that I feel it will 
bear repeating several times, and it would not be 
strange if I should say the same thing again 
somewhere before I get through. 


Bedding Plants and Perennials. 








This is what Mr. Hoge. in his new American 
Garden, has to say on this subject: After our 
long and dreary winters, lovers of flowers, es- 

ially if my A are — of = . 
ong to greet their eyes with somet t 
— 3 cheerful in the way of flowers. This they 
can do by making a proper selection of hardy 
perennial plants. Commencing with Crocuses 





in March, they may, at little expense, have a 
hundred or more species bloom in succession be- 
fore their bedding-out plants are fit to be seen, 
which cannot be before the first of July. How 
much more pleasure and interest is to be derived 
from a plot, a quarter of an acre in extent, 
planted with a hundred species of such plants, 
lasting season after season and sufficient to stock 


| the whole ground, than from a single bed costing 


just as much and containing fifty Alternantheras 
for an outside row, twenty-five Ceutaureas for 
an inner row, and twenty-five General Grant 
Zonales for the centre?—the plants to renew 
which the next season have, nine times out of 
ten, to be again purchased. 

With our almost tropical summers, we can do 
that which gardeners abroad cannot equal in sub- 
tropical gardening. What with the various 
species of Ricinus, Cannas, Erythrines, Cala- 
diums, and similar plants, we can give a variety 
and uniqueness to our gardens, at but little ex- 
pense, which the wealthiest nobleman abroad 
would envy. Such plants are as easily kept as 
Dahlias, Gladioli, and Tuberoses; and these 
added to the former will, with good taste, give us 
all necessary means to divest our gardens of any 
appearance of sameness or lack of distinctive 
features. If we add a judicious mixture of plants 
of colored or striking foliage among our peren- 
nials, our gardens will never be wanting in that 
individuality which should distinguish one gar- 
den from another; and thus each would become 
a continual source of delight to its owner from 
March until November or December. 


Liiac Dr. LixnpL&y.—This is by far the best 
addition which has been made of late years to 
our hardy forcing shrubs. Here we have a sort 
that will in a short time supersede the French 
production in the way of white lilac, since it sets 
its buds as small plants and opens freely, while 
the French plants are large before fit for forcing. 
We have some plants eighteen inches high, with 
a dozen clusters of bloom, and if forced in a 
shady house it comes a good white. When it is 
more plentiful and the plant gets up to say three 
feet or so in height, there will be no more showy 
plant for a greenhouse.— The Florist. 


Sertinec ovr Currants.—A. 8. Fuller says 
that currants do better transplanted in autumn 
than in spring, because the bushes commence 
growing so early, and the fruit matures soon in the 
summer. If transplanted early in autumn, they 
will produce some new roots before winter. For 
the same reason, it is the best time for planting 
cuttings. 


PRESERVING Eoes—The following receipt 
from Wright's “Poultry Book” is recommended 
highly : To four gallons of boiling water 
add half a peck of new lime, stirring it some 
little time. When cold, remove any hard lumps 
with a coarse sieve, add ten ounces of salt, three 
ounces cream tartar, and mix thoroughly. The 
mixture is then to stand a fortnight before using. 
The eggs are to be packed as closely as — 
and to be a closely covered up. If put in 
when new-laid they will keep nine months. 
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EFFECT OF P iasTEeR.—It has been shown 
that at the Michigan Agricultural College a 
single bushel of plaster added a full ton of hay 
to the yield of an acre of ground in the five, 
most of it in the four mowings that followed— 
two crops being taken off the ground each of 
the two years succeeding the sowing of the 
plaster. 

We clip the above from one of our agricultu- 
ral exchanges, which brought to mind the 
remark of one of our oldest and most skillful 
farmers, who owns his thousands of acres. On 
a visit to his farm, we found his four and 
six-mule teams hauling from one of his barn 
yards loads of as rich-looking manure as any 
farmer would desire to put upon his land. In 
another yard he pointed to a lot of stable manure, 
which he estimated to contain some 900 to 1,000 
or more loads, which had accumulated there, 
and impressed us by the remark which he made, 
that if he was obliged to dispense with the use of 
this bank of the richest kind of manure, or farm 
his lands without the spreading of plaster, he 
would rather be disposed to hold on to the 
plaster! Our friend has been using plaster 
freely ever since he has occupied his present 
patrimonial estate, and the tenant on it before 
he took possession had used it also, and always 
with success. For twenty years a field had been 
plastered regularly, and kept up its original 
fertility; for a time its use was discontinued, 
and the effect was soon visible ; again the use of 
plaster was adopted, and it immediately recuper- 
ated. One singular fact in this connection was 
noted, that on a field of yellowish flint soil, the 
success of the plaster was admirable, whilst 
on another field near at hand, of a «whitish flint 
character, there was the greatest difference 
imaginable against its use. On the entire 
belt of isinglass soil running across the country 
from the Manor Church all the way to the Falls 
turnpike in Baltimore county, he beliéved that 
the use of plaster would be found of incalculable 
value. . 


‘ Sindh scndiisahs tes ; 

SLAKED LIME FOR THE Potato BEETLE.—A 
subscriber nearthe W. & B. junction informs us, 
that during the season the beetle attacked his 
potato vines very voraciously. He has a dread 
of using the Paris green, fearing lest his fowls 
or other domestic stock might be injured by par- 
taking of it. He tried slaked lime on his vines, 
giving them a sprinkling with it, and the bugs 
anpyeet to decamp from the pvusition they had 
obtained; a day or two afterwards, however, he 
found that they had returned again, and were 
as busy and as numerous as before; the experi- 
ment, however, convinced him that there was 
virtue in the lime, and ordered a much stronger 
dose, of four or five bushels to the patch, know- 
ing that if it did no harm to the bugs, the lime 
would benefit the land; it had the desired end, 


and the vines were entirely cleaned of the pests, 
and he saved his crop. It is proper to add, that 
after he applied the lime, there was a rain, which 
probably had the effect of more thoroughly dis- 
solving or scattering the lime upon the leaves 
and vines, and aided in the destruction that 
ensued. 

In his address at the Union pic-nic, Prof. Hut- 
ton said that a gentleman of his acquantance 
refused to use Paris green, believing as is the 
case with others, that it would enter into the 
tuber through the vines. Prof. H. showed, how- 
ever, the great error of this idea. 


= 


New York VetTertnary CoLLece.—This is 
the only school in the United States for the 
teaching of veterinary science. It is established in 
the city of New York, and the report just pub- 
lished by the Faculty shows it to be in a flourish- 
ing condition. There are in the U.S., 105,156,620 
head of domestic animals, of horses, cows, oxen, 
hogs and sheep, valued at $1,684,431,693; the 
loss annually, by accidents and sickness, caused 
by a want of the knowledge of their treatment, 
would go very far towards paying the interest of 
our national debt. It is true that there are 
veterinary chairs in some of the agricultural 
colleges, filled a part of the time, perhaps, but 
here we have an institution devoted to this 
branch of medical practice entirely, and managed 
by thorough and popular veterinary practitioners. 
New York offers advantages to the student of 
this science that can hardly be found elsewhere. 
Doctors Litautard and Large devote much time 
to clinical instruction. Students, during the 
past year, have witnessed the treatment of nearly 
4,000 cases, including most of the maladies to 
which equine flesh is heir. We would most 
willingly see the chairs of most of the Professor- 
ships in our so-called Agricultural Colleges 
abolished if we could have established in them 
such a school as this, where animals could be 
examined and put under treatment, as is the 
|case in New York. This branch, with that of 
chemistry coupled with practical agriculture, are 
the legitimate objects for which the system was 
intended in the founding of these institutions— 
the other branches of a good education can be 
obtained in a dozen other Colleges in each state 
now supported more or less at the public expense 
—and wethink that these institutions of learning 
| which are ostensibly promised for the interests 
lof farmers, should be devoted to such objects as 
| will be useful in their profession. No one would 
expect to send a youth to a medical school, for 
|any other purpose than to study the branches 
|pertaining to the healing art—nor to a law 
school to learn the mechanical arts; nor to such 
an invaluable institution as our Maryland Insti- 
tute, to study theology; farmers ought to see to 
these matters, and insist on a proper fitness of 
things. 





Jersrty Strockx.—Mr. Edw. F. Jenkins, among 
others, advertises some of his prime herd-book 
Alderneys for sale—he will have them on exhi- 
bibition at the State Fair. Mr. J. is one of the 
‘oldest breeders of this stock in Maryland, and 
the quality of it stands very high. 
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The American Farmer for 1875. 


We hope our friends will begin in season to 
interest themselves for the Farmer for the com- 
ing year. With every increase of our subscrip- 
tion list our capacity for usefulness is enlarged, 
and the gain so made is a mutual one. 


We request those who are in the custom of | 


making up clubs, to start their lists promptly. 
In our next issue we will give, as usual, an 


attractive List of Premiums for subscribers, to | 


which we invite the attention of those who are 
desirous of securing in this way some compensa- 
tion for their work and time, and they do them- 
selves and friends alike a service. 


Three Numbers Free.—To all new 
subscribers whose names are received before 
January ist, we will furnish free the last three 
numbers of this year. 


GS We are indebted to friends for many invi- 
tations to the Fall fairs. 

We especially regretted having to forego at- 
tending the Exhibition of the Sandy Spring (Md.) 
Horticultural Society, held Sept: 22. This is a 
local society, giving no money premiums, but 
conducted with much spirit and success. Its 
shows are the occasion of a general reunion of 
the farmers and farmers’ families, and always 
present a handsome display of flowers, fruits and 
vegetables, It is, in short, just such an enthu- 
siastic society as we should like to see in every 
rural neighborhood. 


THE AMERICAN F AR MER. 


r A private note from the president, Henry C. 
| Hallowell, says: “We had a most interesting 
| gathering of people from far and near, there 
being over 1,000, including many good farmers 
|and florists. Notwithstanding the dry season, 
| there was a very beautiful display of flowers, 
| fruits and vegetables, as well as a full contribu- 
tion of culinary articles. I think you would 
have enjoyed it.” 


| “THE AMERICAN GARDEN.’—This is the title 
of a new illustrated journal, devoted to every 
| department of garden art, edited by James Hogg, 
and published by Beach, Son & Co., Brooklyn, 
|N. Y., at $2 a year. The initial number for Sep- 
tember is beautifully printed on fine white paper, 
and the contents are such as might be expected 
from the known reputation and experience of 
its conductor. 





Tue SHENANDOAH VALLEY Farg was very 
successful, both in the display and the attend- 
ance. A large number of very fine cattle were 
shown, as also of sheep and horses. The imple- 
ments and machinery were more numerous than 
ever before shown. Col. D. Wyatt Aiken, of 8. 
C., delivered an address on the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. 


AGRICULTURAL ExutBitions.— We cannot be- 
gin to keep pace with a record of the proceedings 
of the Shows this Fall—they appear to be unu- 
isually well attended, and successful. Those 
| wanting to buy stock, implements, &c., should 
attend the Md. State Agricultural Society’s Exhi- 
bition this month, where they will be able to 
make a selection in person. 

Other Maryland fairs to be held are: The Al- 
legany county fair, at Cumberland, October 20, 
to continue four days; Harford county, Md., 
| October 14, three days; the Carroll county fair, 
| September 29, four days; the pyre. an county 
thir, October 6, four days; and the Talbot county 
fair, next week. In Virginia the State fair will 
| be held at Richmond October 27 to November 3; 
| Holston fair, Abingdon, Va., September 30; 
Wytheville, Va. , October 6; Loudoun fair, Lees- 
burg, Va., October 13; “Baldwin” Augusta fair, 
Staunton, Va., October 13; Grayson fair, Inde- 

endence, Va., October 15; Lynchburg fair, 

ynchburg, Va., October 20.’ The Tazewell fair 
at Jefferson, W. Va., will be held September 30. 
Pulaski fair, Newbern, will commence October 
13. 





SEED WuEAT.—We have at our office, from 
Messrs. Levering & Sons, beautiful samples of 
white Tappahannock, amber Fultz,Mediterranean 
red and Lancaster red Wheat; also of new Tim- 
othy seed. Messrs. Slagle & Co. have likewise 
sent us a sample of the Fultz. Both these firms 





have advertisements in our pages this month. 
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red to the advertisement on another page, of the | to communicate for the good of all such informa- 
sale of that of Mrs. J. Johnson, near the sta- | tion as may be of benefit to their fellow-workers. 
tions of Glencoe and Sparks’, on Northern Cen-| Will our readers remember this duty and favor 
tral Railway. It can bemade an admirable dairy | us with the results of their inquiries and labors? 
farm. We have known the place for years, and| We are stimulated just now to make this request 
can testify to its natural fertility and healthy | by the remark in a private letter of an esteemed 
location. The farmers in all that section are} and highly intelligent correspondent, who kindly 
largely engaged in the dairy business, and none! saying “If your magazine had as much intelli- 
are better suited for it than this farm, in the) gence to read it as it has in its ‘getting up,’ we 
hands of an industrious business man. | should indeed progress,” adds: “I am in the 

| field to promote all causes for the lifting up 
THe MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL Soct-| morally and intellectually of the South. This is 
ETY’s SHow For 1874 opens on the 6th Oct. and | a time for action and not for dreaming. The 
continues four days. It is expected that the) widow's. mite is always a good investment.” 


entries this year will be greater in number than | 
for several years past, in most of the depart- | 
ments. Those wanting lists of premiums can 
obtain them at the rooms of the society in the| 
city, or at the office of the American Farmer. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee held | 
on the 24th, the President was authorised to! 
invite Hon. Reverdy Johnson to deliver the| 
opening address. Senator Thurman, of Ohio, is | 
to deliver the regular annual address. The 
President stated that the prospects for a success- 
ful exhibition were very brilliant, and if the 
weather remained good, the State Fair for 1874 
would be the largest and most interesting ever 
held in Maryland. 

(as For further particulars of the show, refer- 
ence is made to the remarks of the President, | 
Mr. Davis, on another page of this number. 


(3S Messrs. John Bullock & Son, one of the 
oldest establishments in Baltimore for the man- 
ufacture and sale of bone-dust, renew their 
advertisement in this number for another year. | 
The business of this firm, since the commence: | 
ment of their advertising in the American Far-| 
mer, has, we learn from them, so much increased | 
that they have been obliged very considerably to | 
enlarge their works, finding that they could not 
supply all their orders in season with their former 
facilities. 


&3" Messrs. Poole & Hunt also renew their} 
advertisement of the manufacture of the James | 
Leffel’s Turbine Water Wheel, the increase in 
the use of which has attained to vast proportions 
within the last year or two. They also make 
engines and machinery of every description. 

Other new advertisers are introduced to our 
readers this month—and the advantages they 
will find in reaching our readers, will no doubt 
soon assure them that it pays to advertise in the 
Farmer. 


Will not each one contribute his mite to the 
advancement of agricultural practice? 


Agricultural Literature, 





The following just remarks from an able 
Southern cotemporary are so sound and s80 
applicable to the present hour, that we feel im- 
pelled to place them before our readers. As the 
time will soon arrive when we shall be impelled 
to call upon our friends to be up and doing in be- 
half of the old Farmer, the considerations pre- 
sented are such as should induce every well- 
wisher to the cause itself to lend a helping hand 
to the pioneer in its behalf, which has labored 
since 1819 in the spread of knowledge, and was 
never more zealously engaged in the good work 
than at the present time. Whilst many of our 
cotemporaries, some of them very ably con- 
ducted, have succumbed to the financial crisis of 
the past year, the American Farmer has steadily 
and solidly increased in every department of its 
business, and we flatter ourselves that at no for- 
mer period was there greater likelihood of use- 
fulness and prosperity for it. The commercial 
and business men of the whole country unite in 
the opinion that a day of prosperity is dawning 
upon us; and the remark of the Sun of this city 
is here added only as expressing in briefest terms 
the general outlook for the business of the en- 
suing year: 

“THe Bustness OvTLOoK.—From a number 
of different reviews of the business prospect 
in the various papers, metropolitan and provin- 
cial, we are enabled to summarize and present 
brietly the general opinion that the outlook is in 
every way favorable; that a wise system of 
economy has been adopted throughout the coun- 
try; that the great bulk of the trade of the 
country is normal and perfectly healthy; and 
that there must be a revival soon not only of the 


old-time freedom of trade from undue speculative 
risks, but of actual briskness and demand for 


| goods of all descriptions.” 
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We believe that there has not been a year in 
the past decade in which greater economy has 
been practiced than in the past; this, of course, 
has been superinduced to a great degree by the 
necessities of the case, but largely also by the 
desire to avoid the incurring of debts. 


[From the Mobile Register.| 
The editor of Coleman’s Rural World discourses 
soundly on the subject of agricultural literature. 
He says the first agricultural paper published in 
the United States was the American Farmer, of 


Baltimore, started in 18i9; and since the appear- 
ance of the first number of that periodical the 
demand for farm reading has been steadily on 
the increase. The first agricultural publication 
of the country is still living and prospering, and 
that ought to be taken as an evidence that there 
has been no falling back in the demand. 

In the time extending from 1819 up to the 
present day farmi: g lias become a science as well 
as a trade, and a mn to be entirely successful 
must read up and keep pace with progress. 

A man who expects to succeed in any calling, 
at the present time, must avail himself of every 
possible means of acquiring information in re- 
gard to it. This is particularly true of farming, 
which, from the present time, must keep pace 
with other industrial pursuits. Let us then en- 
courage all papers that are disposed to favor an 
intelligent and progressive system of agriculture. 

The true mission of the agricultural press is to 
elevate the standard of farming by encouraging 
the production and saving of manure, in order 
that the soil may be made more fertile annually 
—or at least that its original fertility may be 
maintained. It is to warn farmers against the 
fatal “take everything off and put nothing on” 
process which prevails te such an alarming 
extent. It is to keep prominently before the 
husbandman the fact that it is by far the best 
economy to conduct his farming operations with 
an enlightened judgment which is in accord 
with the experience of the best farmers, so many 
of whose successful experiments have been 
recorded in the leading agricultural papers. But 
the teachings of good papers alone are not 
enough in themselves to insure success. The 
farmer must be educated in the field, principally, 
if he would be successful. To become a success- 
ful farmer, it requires energy, patience and a 
fixed determination to excel, combined with 
industry, prudence, forethought and enterprise. 
These, coupled with a thorough knowledge of 
the principles of agricultural science, the adop- 
tion of a proper system of the rotation of crops, 
the wise adaptation of means to accomplish de- 
sired ends, are alike indispensable in order that 
the results may be satisfactory. The value of 
good agricultural papers to the progressive 
armer is almost incalculable, and he would as 
soon think of dispensing with a few necessa’ 
agricultural implements as he would with at 
least two or three good papers especially devo- 
ted to the advancement of his chosen calling. 





Frederick Co., Maryland.—The Fair will com- 
mence Oct. 13th and continue four days. A good 
show is anticipated. 


Tree Pedlers. 

We have already, as we periodically have had 
occasion to do, uttered our caution against the 
tribe of tree peddlers, who usually about this 
time are found roaming about the country, 
receiving orders for their trees. Last week this 
subject was up before the savans of the N. Y. 
Farmers’ Club, and the following condemnation 
was uttered by members against these gentry : 

Mr. Todd said, a few “practical observations” 
concerning this subject may be instructive and 
advantageous to beginners in fruit culture. 
First, never procure stock of any kind, specics, 
or varieties, of tree peddlers, as one never has 
| any assurance that he receives what is purchased. 
| It is known to be a common practice among 
| tree peddlers to purchase culls, and greatly in- 
| ferior trees and vines, at a nominal price, and to 

send such worthless trash to their patrons, who 

|have purchased trees and vines of the first 
quality. Tree peddlers are now canvassing the 
| country, villages, and cities, selling grape vines 
at the enormous price of $2 to $3 each, when 
responsible nurserymen offer far better vines for 
fifteen to twenty cents each. Tree peddlers that 
canvassed our vicinity asked seventy-five cents 
each for apple-trees and transcendent crab-trees, 
when every customer within one hour's drive of 
the “Rockland County Nurseries” could have 
received far better and larger trees of the varie- 
ties named, free of charge at their own doors, the 
same day the stock was dug up, at the low prices 
of eighteen and twenty cents each. Second, 
| plant none but trees that have life and numerous 
|roots. Third, discard all trees and vines that 
| have been poorly heeled in during the Winter, 
|as the rootlets and fibres of such stock will be 
|injured in many instances beyond recovery. 
| Fourth, reject trees that have been “stunted” by 
| injudicious management in the nursery. Fifth, 
| choose thrifty trees, three or four feet in height, 
| rather than those seven to eight feet. Sixth, let 
|every tree be cultivated so that the top will 
| increase in size not less than two feet upward and 
| four feet laterally every season. We have wild- 
goose plum trees, peach trees, and Downing's 
mulberry, that were transplanted last April, 
many of which have made strong branches 
upward and on every side of the central stem 
from thirty to fifty inches. Next season some of 
them will yield fruit. 

Mr. Sands agreed with Mr. Todd in regard to 
tree peddlers. They imposed on the community, 
and often used the names of reputable nursery- 
men to sell their wares, without authority. Their 
commissions range from fifty to sixty cents. 

Mr. Cavanagh said that trees a year old were 
the best to buy for planting. It should also be 
observed that they are carefully packed in straw, 
and shielded from the fierce rays of the sun. 
Once in transporting a wagon-load of trees to 
his place, he had found that the tops of many of 
them which had not been properly protected 
were burned by the sun, and the trees rendered 
worthless. 

Kent Co., Maryland.—The Fair commenced 
| 27th Sept., to continue three days. Liberal pre- 
'miums were offered. 
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Vegetable Garden. 


October.— Asparagus stalks should be cut 
down, the bed lightly forked and a good applica- 
tion of manure made. Beets and Carrots should 
be dug before injured by frost and stored in cellars 
or buried in pits or trenches. Trenches a foot 
and a half deep and about two feet wide are con- 
venient for keeping roots. Cover slightly with 
earth, and, as severer weather approaches, add 
more, and finally give when needed the additional 
protection of a covering of coarse manure. Dig 
the trenches when there is no danger of water 
lodging. Cabbage for early spring may be set 
out in ridges towards the close of the month 
as heretofore recommended, or planted in cold 
frames. In either case set them deep,—quite 
down to the first leaves. Cauliflowers which 
have not headed may be put intoa cellar or 
cold frame, where they will fill out. Lettuce 
may now be set in frames; that to stand out 
should be covered with leaves or straw—not too 
early, however. Parsnips and Salsify enough 
for use during winter may be dug and stored 
away. The remainder will be uninjured by 
remaining in the ound all winter. New 
Rhubarb beds should be made in the fall, as it 
begins its growth very early. Keep Spinach 
ant Sprouts clean. Gather Squashes before severe 
cold, and after they are dry store away in a cool 
place. Sweet Potatoes are well preserved in 
barrels of dry sand. Dig only in dry weather 
and let them dry thoroughly before putting them 
away. Ruta Bagas stand more frost than any of 
the roots. Twurnips should be taken up before 
severe cold and put into trenches and covered. 

— —> 2: <—ie -o 


Keeping Pampkins for Stock. 


In answer to a correspondent, who says he 
will have a good many pumpkins this season but 
does not know how to save them for feeding 
stock, the Western Rural remarks: 

If you have a barn cellar, you may save them 
without difficulty, until about the first of 
January, by making scaffolds one above the 
other, three feet apart, and filling them with the 
pumpkins. If there is danger of freezing, they 
may be covered thickly with hay at the front 
and top. Those intended for feeding early, or 
before severe freezing weather, may be piled 
where they will not get wet, and put where they 
may be protected with litter and corn stalks, 
to prevent ordinary frost from injuring them. 

We should prefer liberal feeding during the 
fall, rather than attempting to keep them far into 
the winter. They are not only valuable for feed- 
ing milch cows and fattening stock, but for fall 
feeding ; boiled and thickened with meal, are the 
best feed for swine of any we have ever used. 

There is always a demand for the seeds at 
fair rates. Last Spring they were scarce, and 
seedsmen charged high prices. They will un- 
doubtedly be so next spring. As the seeds are 
injurious to any stock if fed in large quantities, 
you will have a two-fold inducement this season 
for saving the seed. 

The seeds are most easily saved by splitting 
the pumpkins and scraping out the seeds. 
Separate them from the stringy integuments 





as much as possible, and dry them by the most 
convenient method. An ordinary fruit-drying 
house with a heat of not more than 130° is 
excellent. If you have a smoke-house you may 
easily arrange this for the purpose, being careful 
not to smoke and thus discolor the seeds. This 
discoloration will not impair the seeds for plant- 
ing, but unless they are perfectly bright, you will 
find difficulty in selling them. 

After they are dry, a slight rubbing in sacks 
and subsequent winnowing will fit them for 
market. If the price at which they are selling 
does not suit you one year, they may be safely 
kept; indeed at three or four years old, they are 
better for planting than at one year old; and 
kept dry and from the air, théy remain good 
for years. 





-@ 
Importation of Percheron Stallions. 


The editor of the Turf, Field and Farm 
recently visited the stables of Mr. Stoddard, 
Greenwich St., New York, to examine eleven pure 
Percheron stallions just arrived, and all of them 
the choicest specimens of that magnificent race. 
The whole lot, he says, would have averaged 
1,800 pounds in weight; but what excited the 
admiration of all was that these huge creatures, 
all showing beyond any mistake the blood of 
their Arabian ancestry in the broad forehead, the 
prominent intelligent eye and small ears, instead 
of being awkward and clumsy in gait, as might 
have been expected from their immense size, 
were as lively and gentle as kittens, and as active 
on their feet as the highflyers of Harlem Lane. 

The first pair inspected was imported by Mr. 
T. Slattery, of Onarga, Ill. They were coal 
blacks, and would probably weigh 1,800 pounds 
each. They had grand crests, sloping shoulders, 
and looked powerful enough to pull up the 
State of Illinois by the roots. 

But we were more especially delighted with a 
lot of nine superb animals imported by Mr. R. D. 
Chisholm, the well-known breeder of Percherons, 
whose large stock farm is at Elgin, Illinois. As 
to quality, it was difficult to choose between the 
dapple-grays, the bay horse, a white and a black. 
The grays were truly grand, but we had seen 
their types before in the importations of Mr. W. 
T. Walters, of Baltimore; but the white horse, 
with asilky mane reaching to his knees, attracted 
every eye by his wonderful resemblance to an 
Arabian. He looked, for all the world, like Col. 
Jenifer’s imported Arabian, Ismail Pacha—the 
handsomest among the thousands of Arabians 
which we saw in Egypt—magnified ten 
times. This white Percheron } the same 
prominent, soft, gentle eye, was of the same color, 
and precisely the same outline in form. 

The bay, quite as magnificent in form, was 
wrapped in the most beautifully dappled and 
mottled coat we ever saw; but the horse which 
captured our — more than all the others 
beside was a small jet black stallion, weighing 
1,600 fbs., a small bony head tapering to a small 
muzzle, a brilliant eye and a crest so lofty as 
to make him look like the monarch of the stud. 
What a war horse he would make! We fancied 
we saw him with his crow-black silky coat 
flecked with foam, bearing the mail-clad, lion- 
hearted Richard, as he charged the Paynim hosts 
on the plains of Ascalon. 
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eased and surprised to learn from 

that no less than one hundred and 
sixty-five imported Percheron horses had passed 
through his stables in the last twelve months. 
It proves that the Western breeders have a full 
appreciation of the best breed of draft horses 
to be found in all the world. 

Writers on the Percheron horse attribute 
his extraordinary resemblance to the Arabian, 
notwithstanding his mammoth-like propror- 
tions, to the fact that when the invading hosts 
of Saracens met with an overwhelming defeat at 
Tours in 732, many thousands of fine Barb and 
Arabian horses fell into the hands of the victors. 
The cross of these horses on the ponderous 
native breed happened to “nick” in the province 
of La Perche. A new race was created, in 
which the best qualities of the heavy Flanders 
horse and the Arabian became permanently fixed. 

* 





Tue Corton Crop.—Our advices last month 
of the Cotton crop were more favorable than 
those we have now to announce. patches 
to the Augusta (Georgia) Cotton Exchange to 
12th Sept. report the crop as poor throughout 
the Memphis district, and cannot make over five- 
eighths of last year. The crop tributary to New 
Orleans cannot make over 25 per cent. less than 
last year. Galveston, Texas, reports of that 
district, 20,000 bales short of last year; the 
previous report, estimated in July, an excess 
over last year's crop of 150,000 bales. Mobile 
district is estimated at over 50,000 bales in 
excess over last year, but the crop in the district 
tributary to eae ye was almost a total 
failure last year. At Atlanta (Ga.) the crop for 
that State is estimated to be 100,000 bales off 
from that of last year. The Va. crop estimated 
to hold its own. The whole crop is estimated at 
from 3,500,000 to 3,750,000 bales, but the New 
Orleans and Texas estimates do not run as high. 
The decline in the estimates is caused by the 
drought and severe heat. In many localities 
hot winds have parched the crop, in one or two 
cases destroying it within halfan hour. Several 
counties report no rain for four or five months. 
In many cases the top crops are entirely destroy- 
ed, the bolls having all fallen. The middle crops 
were also badly injured. In a few localities 
genial rains have made fine crops, but the num- 
ber of these favored spots is very small. In the 
Atlantic cotton States cool nights and heavy 
rains are alleged in some counties as the cause of 
the decline. The drought has prevented the 
increase of insects depredating upon cotton. 
They are reported in very few counties, and have 
nowhere been very injurious. 

The New York Cotton Exchange has for- 
warded, by Adams Express, to all the Exchanges 
represented in the late Classification Convention, 
which met in that city, a full set of type samples, 
known as the standard American classification, 
which will be in use in all the markets in the 
United States on and after the 1st October. 
Sending these samples thus early, enables the 
various markets to me familiarized with the 
new classifications before they go into use as the 
basis of transactions. 

The New York Commercial and Finaneial 
Chronicle says the total cotton crop in the United 





States, for the year ending September Ist, 1874, 


amounted to 4,185,534 bales; total receipts were 
3,819,436 bales ; total exports 2,840,891 bales. 

THe NatTionaL Corton EXCHANGE, at its 
meeting in Augusta, Ga., in June last, recom- 
mended the adoption by farmers of the following 
weights and sizes of bales—weight 450 to 500 
Ibs.; press box to be 4 feet 6 inches long, and 2 
feet 3 inches wide—six ties to the bale. As wni- 
Sormity in weight and size facilitates the handling 
and shipping of cotton, it would be well to 
follow these suggestions where new presses are 
being built. 

* 

Waeat Crop.—The September returns of the 
Agricultural Department indicate an average 
condition of the Wheat crop for 1874 of 93, 
one 95 in September, 1873. All the New 

gland and Middle States except Delaware are 
above the average—Delaware is a full average. 
All the South Atlantic and Gulf States (except 
Alabama, 101,) are below an average. The 
inland Southern States are above an average, 
Arkansas presenting the maximum of the whole, 
which is 120. North of the Ohio river, most of 
the counties not visited by the chinch present 
superior crops. Ohio, Michigan and Indiana 
are above the average; Illinois two per cent. 
below; Wisconsin is reduced to twenty-three 
= cent. .below by the drought and chinches. 

est of the Mississippi the drought, intense heat, 
hot winds, chinches and grasshoppers, have 
reduced all the States below the average, except 
Missouri. The Pacific States are above the 
average. 

Wuear Srattstics.—Mr. H. Kains Jackson, a 
recognized authority, estimates that the British 
wheat crop this year is between 112,000,000 and 
120,000,000 bushels ; that 64,000,000 to 72,000,000 
more will be wanted there; that the United 
States (including the Pacific States,) Russia, 
Hungary, Germany, France and Turkey have 
a surplus of 88,000,000 bushels, for which England 
is the only customer; that the average _— 
of English wheat will fall below fifty shillings 
per quarter ($12.50 gold, $13.65 currency,) being 
a decrease of eight shillings per quarter from the 
rates obtaining at the time of his estimate 
August 15th. 





Farr AT MARTINSBURG, W. Va.—The Agri- 
cultural Exhibition at Martinsburg was held 9th, 
10th and 11th ult., and was very successful; few 
State fairs are said to be equal to it. Floral Hall 
of itself was worth a trip to see. A correspond- 
ent of one of our dailies says “to-day the town 
resumes its habitual serenity. The blacklegs and 
gamblers, always the worst feature of a fair, are 
seeking other fields for prey. Your correspon- 
dent never saw so many; at a single hotel there 
were twenty-one.” 

D. Wyatt Aiken, Esq., of South Carolina, for 
over an hour entertained the vast crowd by a 
most happy and eloquent address. The last day 
the crowd excelled all expectations, ranging on 
each day from seven to ten thousand. Their 
interest and the pecuniary results stamped the 
fair a decided success, and places the Martins- 
burg people in the front rank for energy and 
enterprise. 

We would be glad to give the list of premiums, 
&c., and other particulars, but our space forbids. 
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Tae Houstemns.—The herd of choice Hols- 
teins, of Mr. Samuel M. Shoemaker, of Balti- 


| 
} 


- saree : ; 
more, will be on exhibition at the coming Fair of | 


the Maryland State Agricultural Society. This 
will mee some amends for the withdrawal by 
sale of the Alderney herd of Mr. J. H. McHenry, 
and of Mr. Coffin’s Short-horns. Mr. Shoema- 
ker’s herd, from what we learn, will be likely to 
elicit much admiration. 

Mr. G. 8S. Mitler, of Madison Co., New York, 
gives in the National Live Stock Journal for Sept. 
the following statement of the capacity of his 
Holsteins: 

I notice in your Journal, for August, the 
account of a large yield of milk given , an 
Ayrshire cow, belonging to Capt. Geo. McPher- 
son, of Tennessee. As that account calls for 
a larger one, I send you the record of my 
imported Holstein cow, Crown Princess, at 6 
years old. In the year 1871, from May 23d 
to June 28d, she produced 2,081 ths. of milk. 
Langan amount given in one day 744 Ibs.; 
smallest amount given in one day, 63 Tbs. Her 
food was ordinary pasture, with four quarts 
of in (half corn and half oats, fed dry,) once 
each day, from May 23d to June 5th; after that, 
nothing but pasture. Her average for six 
months was 50.41 Ibs. per day. This cow is 
making a good record the present year. She 
calved last September (just before going to 
our State Fair, where she took the first prize,) 
gave a good flow of milk during the winter, and 
when turned out to pasture, increased her flow 
to 46 Ths. per day. During her 9th month in 
milk, she gave 1,205 Ibs. 

This is not the only large milker in my herd. 
Dowager (imported) produced in 30 days 1,268} 
tbs. of milk. Fraulein (imported) has produced 
70 tbs. in one day. Topsey produced 404 Tbs. in 
one day, a short time before she was two years 
old. 





THE FARMER IN Vrrornta.— Major Richard V. 
Gaines, of Va., the Master we believe of the 
State Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry, in 
remitting for a club of the Farmer in his vicinity, 
accompanies it with the following compliment to 
the old pioneer : 

“Permit me in conclusion to express my high 
appreciation of the good work you are doing for 
the cause of Agriculture. I think the American 
Farmer stands pre-eminent for its manly and 
dignified course, and for the ability and fidelit 
with which it has defended the cause of truth 
and exposed error. May it live long and reap 
the just reward of its labor.” 

A gentleman conducting a Southern agricultu- 
ral journal, on a recent visit to our city remarked 
to us, that in canvassing for subscribers in his 
State, he always found that wherever the Ameri- 
can Farmer was taken by a farmer, his efforts in 
inducing @ subscription to his own paper were 
always the most successful; the reading of the 
first inducing a taste for others. This we con- 
sider high testimony as to the influence and 
standing of the Farmer. 
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Sale of Mr. McHenry’s Jerseys. 





Mr. J. Howard McHenry sold through Messrs. 
A. M. Herkness & Co., at Philadelphia, on the 
24th Sept., his entire reserved herd of Jerseys. 
Below we give a list of the animals, with the 
names of the purchasers and the prices paid: 

BULLS, 


Matchem, 2 yre.. $55—T. Poole, Frenchtown, Md. 
Vigor, 145 yrs., $35—J. Evans, Burlington, N. J. 


COWS AND HEIFERS. 
Athena, 3 yre., $95—A. Welch, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Her b. c., 1 mo., $22.50—John Logan, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Acacia, 5 yre., $70—8. A. Polk, Urbana, O. 
Abbess, 246 yre., $200—H. C. ne Trenton, N. J. 
Asia, 2'¢ yrs., $185—F. D. Curtis, for Kirby Homestead 
Stock farm, Chariton. N. Y. 
Ambrosia, 24 yre.. $150—J. by Bes ag Thornburg, Pa. 
Ambition, 2 yre., $165—H. C. Kelsey, Trenton, N. J. 
California, 7 yrs., $120—W. E. Dougherty, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Cuba. 3 yrs., $145—W. E. Dougherty, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Her c. c., 2 mos., $50—W. E. Dougherty, Slecrtaters. Pa. 
Cornella, 2 yre., $180—W. E. Dougherty, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Confidence, 1 yr., $105—J. Heiser, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Dignity, 4 yre., $210—H. C. Kelsey, Trenton, N. J. 
Erica, 2 yrs., $185—Dr. W. A. Conover, Newark, N. J. 
Gold — (imp.) 6 yrs., $310—W. E. Dougherty, Harris- 
urg, Pa. 
Her b. c., 2 mos., $90—Dr. W. A. Conover, Newark, N. J. 
Honesty, 4 yre., to Welch, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Her c. c., 1 mo., $60—F. D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y. 
Laura, 5 yrs., $405—H. C. Kelsey, Trenton, N. J. 
Her c. c., 3 mos. , $120—Dr. W, A. Conover, Newark, N. J. 
Lady Edith, 2 yrs., $95—S. M. Felton, Thurlow, Pa. 
Nectarine, 4% yre., $165—Dr. C. H. Nichols, Washington. 
Her b. c., 3 mos, $45—S. A. Polk, Urbana, O. 
Pheebe, 5 yrs., $210—H. C. Kelsey, Trenton, N. J. 
Maroon, 7 mos., $70—S. A. Polk, Urbana, O. 
Amazon, 7 mos., $17—H. B. Benners, Crosswick, N. J. 


The last-named heifer, Amazon, was taken 
with colic about an hour before the commence- 
ment of the sale, became much swollen, was 
treated by a veterinary surgeon, and, though 
apparently on the mend, was sold subject to 
risks and chances. 





MonteomEry County (Mpb.) AGRICULTURAL 
Farr.—This society held its annual fair on the 
9th and 10th September. We had a polite invi- 
tation from this and other societies to be present, 
but were unable to do so, being engaged else- 
where. We are pleased to learn that the fair 
was a decided success in every respect. Hun- 
dreds of private conveyances and several trains 
from Washington brought in a very large and 
lively assemblage. 

On one day a grand cavalcade took place on 
the race track, consisting of all the grades of 
horses, mares, colts, and teams, making a fine 
display of first-rate stock. 





Drvcuine.—After the crop has been put in, 
the next and very essential operation is to ditch 
the field thoroughly so as to prevent the forma- 
tion of pools of water that must stand until 
removed by evaporation or the slow process of 
working down through the soil. heat sub- 
merged will certainly die out, so there is a good 
profit in doing the work well. After a heavy 
rain. in the fall the field should be visited, as at 
this time the lower spots are easily detected and 
the surface drainage made complete. 
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SHELTER FOR TooLs.—Now that harvesting 
is over, take care of the tools. A harvester that 
costs $200 is too expensive a piece of machinery 
to lie out in all weathers, exposed to wind, sun 
and rain. 
since made the startling announcement that on 
an average they did not do over two months’ 
work before they were worn out,—estimating 
that two weeks labor was got out of them each 
year, and that in four years they were used up. 

ow this ought not so to be, and yet it is on 
a par with much of the farming in the West. 
Build a shelter, be it ever so cheap, and store 
your machinery in it the first thing after getting 
your grain in the stack. Take out the sickle, 
oil it, and lay it away for safe keeping in 
your house. Clean thoroughly all the metal 
work and rub over with tallow, to save rusting, 
for this not only destroys your machine, but 
causes friction, which will rack it to pieces when 
it is next needed for use. And as soon as you 
can, paint it over. Paint preserves your wood 
and keeps it from sun cracks and rot. If it is 
sheltered and painted, and kept from rusting, 
and the nuts properly screwed up when in use, a 
good harvester will last a dozen years with 
occasional renewal of the sickle. 

Let your tool-house be as much a necessity on 
our farm as your stable for the horses; and 
if it is not built, let it be laid down in your minds 
as one of the most important things needed in 
the immediate future.— Farmers’ Union. 

4. BEF SS a Oe 


Dark Branmas—Much has been said lately | 


about this useful and popular fowl. My opinion 
is that there is not a more thoroughly useful 


fowl in existence. As a proofof what I state, 
allow me to make a few remarks. 

A friend of mine who is quite well known asa 
brahma breeder, has this year reared sixty-one 
chickens. The first brood consisted of eleven 
from eleven eggs, turning out to be six cockerels 
and five pullets; this lot of chicks were sixteen 
weeks old on May 3ist, and on that day a pair 
(cockerel and puilet) weighed exactly eleven 
—— Three of the five pullets commenced 
aying at fifteen weeks old, and laid nine eggs 
during the last week. These two facts are quite 
sufficient to prove the qualities of the brahma, 
not only as a rapidly growing bird, but also asa 
good layer. Some of your readers, perhaps, may 
say, “Ah! but this is only a solitary instance.” 
In answer to that, I state the following: The 
same breeder’s birds in 1871 commenced laying 
at seventeen weeks old. In 1872 the pullets 
commenced laying at sixteen weeks, and this 
year a week in advance. The gentleman to 
whom I allude is Mr. W. Mansfield, of Cam- 
bridge, and I have no doubt that the forward 
condition of his birds is simply due to the high 
feeding and good attention which they receive 
at his hands. 

A few more remarks and I have done. No 
man can breed fowls without care and 
trouble, but to be really successful he must have 
a knowledge of the habits and wants of the 
varieties he cultivates, which takes a long time 
to acquire. I have bred different varieties, but 
have found the brahma equal, if not superior, to 
all.—Cor. Iondon Field. 
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The Patrons of Husbandry. 


ver since the first introduction of this new 


One of our correspondents some time“ order to the attention of the American people, 


we have felt most kindly disposed towards the 
movement, and our pages have indicated that we 
| are ready to give them a fair showing by pre- 
| senting, as opportunities offered, such matters as 
| were of general interest, designed to place before 
| the world a true exposition of the objects and in- 
terests of the institution. That we have not 
done more than this is owing, in the first place, 
more to the diversity of subjects upon which we 
have to treat in our limited space leaving us but 
little room for the minor details which we find 
fill the pages of many of the so-called organs of 
the order, to the exclusion of matters which we 
consider as legitimately required of the agricul- 
tural press to keep before their readers, in the 
great enquiry now being made for more light 
upon the subject of an improved system of hus- 
bandry. Another reason was, that in some of 
the discussions going on upon the subject of the 
object of the order, there was much less clearness 
evinced than we had deemed it necessary to be 
thrown around it. The secrecy of the order is 
credited with having something to do with this 
obscurity; and as we have not up to this time 
| joined a grange, we are not supposed to be com- 
| petent to discuss the points involved. 
We make these remarks as an answer to an 
}esteemed friend in Virginia, who, having some 
months since sent us an address to the farmers of 
his State—of which we believe he was the au- 
thor—now writes us: 
| “I sent you some time ago, when first pub- 
|lished, a copy of an address to the farmers of 
Virginia, and asked your special attention to the 
|argument on the subject of class organization, 
| which seemed to be a stumbing block to you in 
| the way of grange progress, which subject seems 
|to have escaped your attention. I now enclose 
|another copy, and ask your attention again to 
| the subject. As I remarked before, I think your 
| head is level, and have great faith in your judg- 
ments; but also look for important results from 
this new movement among the farmers. It has 
already done a good work for us in Virginia, 
particularly in this section of the State, where it 
has met with most success, and when we were 
most in need of something to put us on our feet 
again. 

I can see but one difficulty in the way of the 
accomplishment of a great and good work by 
this order, and that is that bad and ambitious 
men will certainly attempt to prostitute. it to 
their base purposes. But the virtue and intelli- 
gence and patriotism of the agricultural classes 
is fast being absorbed by it; and as you concede 
the objects to be good, you must not only trust 
but aid them. If the press will remain true and 
firm, our triumphant success is already asssured. 

Yours, with great respect, R. V. GatNgEs.” 


[ We will endeavor in our next to give an ex- 
tract from the address, showing the ground taken 
by the order in Virginia, on the subject referred 











to.] 
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Christianity and Science. 





Christianity is a heaven-suggested system ; it 
embodies all that is pure, noble, generous and 
good that is found in our frail natures. 

Looking at it rightly, from any and every 
standpoint, the more we examine its cardinal 
features and perceive its purity, the more are we 
amazed, humbled and pleased at the wondrous 
love, wisdom and condescension of its great im- 
maculate founder. 

So grandly comprehensive in all it teaches, 
it removes at one glance the skepticism from 
each and every intelligent, honest examiner of its 
harmonious system. No merely human system 
could work so well in all its multifarious parts 
and adapt itself so well to the various and ever 
changing wants of our common humanity. It is 
a system perfect in itself, and, like refined gold, 
it needs no retouch of the furbisher or artificer 
to beautify or brighten. 

Man may amplify and draw out much from its 
teachings, yet the condensed original is the bet- 
ter draught. Science falsely so called under the 
master hand of a Tyndall or a Huxley, may 
essay to undermine its fundamental doctrines, 
but a greater than Tyndall hath said, “The gates 
of Hell shall not prevail against it,” and the 
Christian knows in whom he has believed and 
whois able to perform. One ray of light from 
that Spirit (to one already conscious of its 
inhabitation) would eclipse all other lights that 
have flickered or beamed upon the bescon shores 
of time since the initial sun of our system first 
threw its posing. rays o’er the reigaing chaotic 
darkness of the “Beginning.” 

True Science is the iandmaid of religion and 
so will be ever found to the eye that seeth 
not through ‘a glass darkly’ having first found 
its source in the great scientific builder of the 
Universe, and is moving parallel with all that is 
good and great, 

The so-called scientists of the present day are 
vaguely rummaging in a vast hetacomb of 
mysteries, and having entered by the wrong 
passage-portal will be fortunate if they ever 
emerge again into the sunlight of Truth, which 
they might have found without all their vast 
labor in search of the marvelous and mysterious, 
by simply turning to the handwriting of the 
first scientistin the opening chapters of Genesis. 

God in his gracious providence and in his own 
good time threw upon the current tide of the 
world’s history a volume of his works and his 
will, eclipsing all other volumes before or since 
written—demanding simple faith in its teachings 
and a performance of its injunctions to be all 
necessary for a fallen world and its lapsed intel- 
ligence. Yet “the Scribe,” “the disputer of this 
world,” finds it necessary in the 19th century 
to lay out a new chart to guide a wandering 
world into such dark and hidden recesses by 
their own unaided wisdom—lit only by the 
torch-light of their own vanity; like the glow 
worm throwing its weak corruscation against 
the radiant star-light that blazes above it. x 


Joun D. THORNE. 
Halifax Co., N. C., 1874. 














[For the American Farmer.) 


To the Patrons of Husbandry. 





Plausible theories and all contributions offered 
to the South in her present need, from which 
there cannot be deduced a lesson to be promptly 
mastered and practically applied, are of doubtful 
value,—it would be nearer the truth to say, of 
positive injury. 

It is not what we might under certain possible 
contingencies accomplish, but what we can or 
rather must do if sound progress be our object; 
that should be the leading idea. 

If the present writer docs not misconceive the 
aim and scope of the “Grange” organization, one, 
and not the least, of its purposes is to promote 
the moral and intellectual interests of its mem- 
bers. There is in this purpose a promise of 
future well-being for farmers and the families of 
farmers which cannot fail of fruition if the duty 
implied in that purpose be clearly perceived and 
resolutely performed. 

In every grange there will be found men of 
more or less mental culture, to whom, as wisely 
as naturally, members less gifted will look for 
suggestive counsel, and if to elevate the standard 
among farmers of moral and intellectual culture 
be the object aimed at, that counsel will be given 
to make common school education less a mockery 
than there is reason to fear it nowis. Is this 
language too strong to designate that system of 
education to which the word “common” is most 
appropriately applied? Before the term ‘mockery’ 
is condemned as of too slanderous a character 
for application to the hardworking teachers and 
scholars who in our common schools are honestly 
laboring to feed and to be fed, permit the writer 
to define what exactly he means when—not 
inadvertently but with deliberation—he thus 
stigmatizes our nurseries of knowledge. Is it 
not the fashion—the boast of the times—to speak 
of them as progressive? Are not men every- 
where searching anxiously for some synonym 
for the word “conservative” that shall have the 
melodious ring of onward in it and be free from 
the faintest taint of that cautious tardiness so 
offensive to “progressive’ nostrils? 

But to come to the point. Making every 
allowance for the extravagances of our age, 
“wise in its own eyes,” the naked truth is plainly 
discernible that we have arrived at a crisis in 
which neither nation nor individual can with 
impunity ignore the fact that both danger and 
disgrace lie directly in the path of feeble in- 
telligence and unskilled effort. Is it not then 
“mockery” to preach “progression” to our young 
men, and to send them to schools where, as the 
rule, the pittance the teacher receives justifies 
him only in a painful plodding over the old 
curriculum, or rather where the capable and 
“progressive” teacher will seldom be found, for 
the “hire” of such laborers “popular” opinion 
denounces as an impositition upon common 
sense. 

Cannot the granges move in this matter ?— 
Cannot cultivated intelligence act upon that vis 
inertia so deplorably prevalent wherever scant 
education has ruled? These remarks are only 
suggestive, and need not be more movegere, 
for it is to intelligence they are addr a 
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Wueat 1x Evrore.—The Mark Lane Express 
of 12th Aug. in reviewing the grain market, amidst 
the harvest then going on gives very contradic- 
tory. amounts of the crop, adding that an im- 
mense amount of wheat is yet unharvested, and 
an increase of rain would be serious. Thereis 
great diversity of opinion about the crops in 
France and Belgium. In closing its review the 
Exvpress says: 


wheat can be much depressed.” The same paper 


of a later date, estimates the English crop at- 


seven per cent. below the average. The new 
crop is coming in and prices have a downward 
tendency. Export demand for the French 
market has dropped off. 

The Wisconsin papers consider that the Wheat 
crop of 1874 will fall considerably short of the 
average one in the Northwest. The cold, dry 
weather of the early spring prevented it getting 
a good start, subsequently dry, hot weather pre- 
vented a strong growth, and | oe the chinch- 
bug an opportunity to work, and t 
is that in localities where the soil is light much 
damage has resulted from this cause. 

The Madison (Wisconsin) Journal says: “If 
any reliance can be placed in the reports of our 
exchanges, the wheat crop will be found to be 
less than was generally expected three weeks 
ago.” 

“This being the case, it seems to us that the 
price of wheat is now lower than it should be. 
On the 28th of July, 1872, No. 2 wheat, options 
for July, sold in this market at $1.20} to $1.21 
per bushel; on the same day of the month this 


year, options for July sold at $1.14} to $1.143;. 


and regular receipts at $1.20 to $1.21 last year, 
and this year $1.14; yet the receipts this year 
are very far below those of the corresponding 
time last year, and the crop prospects this year 
are not near as flattering as last. All the condi- 
tions here, except the mere matter of wheat in 
store, which is considerably in excess of that 
of last year, would indicate higher prices than 
last year instead of lower. 

“There are, however, some reasons for this 
apparently unnatural depression of prices. In 
the first place, general business throughout the 
country, and particularly at the East, is not so 
active and — not on so large a scale as last 
year; the Liverpool market is depressed by the 
tavorable reports of British crops and the Winter 
wheat crop of this country. There is, therefore, 
a kind of lull in business, holders anticipating 
higher prices, and buyers being unwilling to 
concede them. It is thought, however, that 
there must soon be an advance in prices in New 
York, as the amount of wheat now afloat is 
insufficient to supply the British orders. 


“We incline to the belief, after a somewhat 
careful review ofall the conditions, that the price 
of wheat must soon materially advance, and that 
prices will rule higher than they have been for 
the last few weeks, and owners of wheat in the 
interior will do well to hold on to it for the 
present.” 
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| A One-horse Sub-soil Plow.—Mr. 
| A. B. Allen, of New York, in a letter to the Live 
| Stock Journal, gives the following description of 
| a one-horse sub-soil plow : 

Until Miner’s invention, all sub-soil plows had 
been made with the under side of the share flat, 
and the whole thing much heavier than was 

| necessary. The objection to this is, that the flat 
/under side glazes the bottom of the furrow so 
| hard, and particularly in a stiff clay soil, as to 
netrable to the roots of crops. The 
| flat underside adds largely also to the draft. 
| Miner’s sub-soil plow is concave on the under 
| side of the share and convex on the upper side. 
|Thus constructed, it stirs, loosens, erates and 
| drains the soil beneath the furrow of the surface 
| soil plow. In a stiff clay soil, the drain it leaves 
| is almost equivalent to pipe tile draining. The 
| draft of this plow is much lighter than any other 
| I ever used, and I believe I have worked, for 
| years past, every other pattern hitherto man- 
| ufactured in our country. It is the best imple- 
ment for working between nursery rows and 
among growing crops, going so deep and stirring 
| the soil so well below, as to greatly lessen the ill 
| effects of a long drought. 

These plows are made of cast or wrought iron, 
| with steel or cast-iron points as required. The 
| wrought iron are the best and most enduring 
}among roots, stumps and rocks, but cost more 
| than the cast iron. Price of the cast one-horse 
| plow is $7, the two-horse $9. $2 extra for a 
| steel point ; and $1.50 extra for a wheel, which 
ought always to accompany the plow in order to 
regulate the depth of stirring the sub-soil. 


Wueat INsPEcTION IN BALTIMORE.—The fol- 
lowing classification is now in force under 
rules of the Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange: 

The grades of winter wheat shall be Nos. 1, 
2 and 3 amber; Nos. 1,2 and 3 white, rejected 
and damaged. No. 1 red shall be dry, sound, 
well cleaned, long-berried red winter wheat, 
free from grains of other color, and in every 
respect of choice quality. No.3 red shall be dry, 
sound, reasonably clean, long-berried red winter 
wheat, and of prime quality. No. 3 red shall in- 
clude dry, inferior or shrunken but sound long- 
berried red winter wheat, only fair in quality 
and cleanliness. No. 1 amber shall be dry, 
sound, well cleaned, short-berried amber winter 
wheat, free from grains of other color, and in 
every respect of choice quality. No. 2 amber 
shall be dry, sound, reasonably clean, short- 
berried amber winter wheat, free from grains 
of other color, and of prime quality. No. 3 
amber shall include dry, inferior or shrunken but 
sound grains of short-berried amber winter wheat, 
only fair in quality and cleanliness. No. 1 white 
‘shall be dry, sound, well cleaned white winter 
| wheat, free from grains of other color, and 
| in every respect of choice quality. No. 2 white 

shall be dry, sound, reasonably cleaned white 
| wheat, of gooc quality but not choice. No. 3 
| white shall include all dry, inferior or shrunken 
but sound white winter wheat. Rejected winter 
| shall consist of red or amber winter wheat, of 
| quality inferior to No. 3, and not dry enough for 
bulk shipment. Damaged winter shall include 
all unsound, tough or damaged winter wheat, 
in all respects inferior to rejected. 
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DRAWING WATER. 
From Randolph's Holiday edition of the “Changed 
Cross” and “Shadow of the Rock” we take this poem: 


I had drank with lips unsalted, 
Where the founts of pleasure burst ; 
I had hewn out broken cisterns, 
And they mocked my spirit’s thirst. 


And I said, Life is a desert, 
Hot and measureless and dry. 
And God will not give me water, 
Though I pray and faint and die! 
Spoke there then a friend and brother. 
“Rise and ro}] the stone away! 
There are founts of life upspringing 
In thy pathway every day.” 


Then I said, (my beart was sinful— 
Very sinful was my speech ;) 

All the wells of God's salvation 
Are too deep for me to reach. 


And he answered; “Rise and labor! 
Doubt and idleness is death ; 

Shere thou out a goodly vessel 
With the strong hands of thy faith.” 


So I wrought and shaped the veseel, 
Then knelt lowly. humbly there; 
And I drew up living water. 
With the golden chain of prayer.” 


es be nots ose 
My Neighbor and I. 


BY JANE BOSWELL MOORE. 


Mrs. Rand and I flatter ourselves that we are 
of use to each other. On my side, I know the 
belief is no delusion, for many a difficulty in 
housekeeping has been ~ Hanae fi gotten over by 
the help of her experience and keen observation. 
If I find some flowers suited to sunny spots in 
my garden, and others flourishing in shade, I 
am no sooner sure of the fact than I am off with 
it to my neighbor, and next season, if not before, 
the results of my experience will be seen in the 
— plot of ground in front of the Rand home- 
‘ : 


The other day my friend found me very busy 
canning fruit in my vine-covered kitchen, doin 
the same in the most approved old-fashioned 
style—giving myself, as not a few housekeepers 
do ignorantly, as much trouble as possible. 
Frank, with an eye to winter comfort, had 
brought me home several dozens of new jars, all 
glass, and easy to manage, no screwing, turning 
and twisting, and one never can be sure when 
you have turned enough. I showed them to 

rs. Rand, remembering at the time what 
luscious peaches and plums I had tasted on her 
table. “Baker’s Reservoir,” said she approv- 
ingly, “they are the simplest of all I have tried, 
but, my dear Nellie, you are giving yourself a 
great deal of trouble for nothing.” Sean ia 
my resolve to do things thoroughly, I had n 
largeiron pot on the stove in which six jaras 
were being tempered, while the cold water in 
which they were first placed rose to boiling 
point. “Six jars,” I said, ruefully looking at the 
clock and thinking of the po Racin of the 
process, “thirty-six altogether—that makes six 
separate boilings.’ Mrs. R. could not help 
smiling, “Ive done it so often myself,’ she said 
apologetically, “and I am glad I can show you a 
better way.” “Take your iron pot off, and get 
your tomatoes anc fruit ready to pour in.” I 
have absolute respect for Mrs. R.’s superior 





wisdom in housekeeping matters, so I obeyed 
implicity, and had my reward. Mrs. R. put six 
fresh cans wholly untempered on the table, 
asking for an old towel or two, which she dipped 
in cold water and folded several times, putting a 
jar on it instead of the table. “That is all the 
tempering it needs,” she said. “An acute mascu- 
line genius, who did not spend his time laying 
down the law as to what women should or 
should not do, nor in defining their sphere, 
while he neglected his own, found out this fact 
some years ago in Rochester, and I for one thank 
him for it. I used to be so tired with the 
expense and trouble of broken glass jars that I 
finally gave them up and tried tin ones, until I 
abandoned that after reading of the poisoning of 
a family in which they were used. Now I have 
no trouble, for with a wet towel folded several 
thicknesses, and put under each glass, boiling 
syrup or fruit may be poured in with perfect 
safety. “One good turn calls for another,” added 
Mrs. R., laughing. “My garden is sunny, and I 
find that in sowing Eschscholtzia or California 
Poppy seed and Virginia Stock for borders. 
I have made made a failure which I dont wish 
to repeat another year.” 
[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 





National Sportsmen’s Convention. 


This body met at Niagara Falls, on 10th Sep- 
tember, and adopted sundry resolutions, the 
tenor of which may be gathered from the 
following : 

For the protection of game and fish in all 
States and Territories by procuring the passage 
in each State and in Congress of uniform co- 
operation and consistent laws strictly prohibiting 
their destruction during breeding, nesting, and 
spawning seasons, and a reasonable time pre- 
ceding and following the same; prohibiting the 
capture and destruction of certain species of 
game birds in nets and traps during any and all 
seasons ; prohibiting catching and Destruction of 
fish in now navigable lakes and streams with 
nets or by means of chemicals; prohibiting the 
obstruction of free passage of fish by nets from 
such streams and by the creation of fish dams 
and traps, and to procure the passage of such 
other and further legislation as — be necessary 
and proper for the full accomplishment of our 
purpose, 

The first annual meeting of the association 
will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, on the second 
Tuesday of June, 1875. Hon. Allen T. Brinsmade, 
of Ohio, presided at the above meeting, and it is 
recommended that state and local associations be 
formed to co-operate in the general work of this 
convention. 


Peruvian Guano TrapE.—The barque St. 

Mary arrived at Baltimore, 15th ult., from Callao, 
via Guanape Islands, with 1,000 tons of guano. 
The captain states that the guano deposits on the 
Guanape Islands will be exhausted in about a 
year; that 20 Italian vessels were left loading, 
jut not one American. We learn that the Peru- 
vian agency in Baltimore has advanced the price 
of Guanape from $60.00 to $62.50, gold, per ton 
of 2,240 Ibs. Retail dealers will, we suppose, 
make a corresponding advance. 
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Baltimore Markets, Sept. 28. 
The quotations below are Wholesale Prices. 


Breadstuffs.— Flour.—Some inquiry for low and 
medium grades. but not much animation. We quote 
prices as follows: Howard St. Super $4.00@4.50; do. 
common to fair Extra $4.75@5.00; do. good to choice do. 
25.00@5.25: do. Family $5.75@6.75; Ohio and Indiana 
Super $4.00@4.50; do. common to fair Extra $4.62@4.75; 
do. good to choice do. $5.00.@5.25; do. Family =~ @5.' 0; 
City Mills Super $4.00@4.50; do. low to medium Extra 
$5.25@6.00; do. Rio brands do. $6.75 7.00; City fancy 
brands $8.75. Fine flour $3.25@3.75. Rye flour $5.25@ 
$5.75. Corn Meal $4.75@5. 

Wheat,— Market dul) and prices heavy. We quote 
fair Southern white 115 cts.; do red 121 cts.; good to 
prime red 125(@130 cts.; amber 132@138 cts. 

Corn.—QQuiet, and offerings light. Southern white 
103@105 cts.; do. yellow 102@107% cts.; Western mixed 
9) = 98 cts. 

Oats.— Receipts moderate; market firm. Sales South- 
ern 63@65 cts.; mixed Western 62(@63 cts. 

Rye.— Dull and steady, with sales of good to prime at 


Cotton.—Market heavy and guiet. Quotations as 
follows: low middling 15 cts.; strict low middling 15°, 
cts.; middling 15% cts.; good ordinary 144 @14% cents; 


| strict do. 144% @14% cts. 


Hay and Straw.—Clover $13@]4; mixed $15@16; 
Maryland and Penna. Timothy $17@19; cheice Cecil 


| county $20@21; Rye Straw $14, Oat Straw $11; Wheat 
| $9@10 ? ton. 


Live Stock—Beef Cattle—Best on sale 5¥@6 5-16 
cents; generally rated first-class 4@5 cents; medium or 
good fair quality 3@4 cents; ordinary thin Steers (Oxen 
and Cows) 24@3 cts. Receipts for week coding hurs- 
day, 24th inst., 4.623 head, of which 2,212 were from W. 
Virginia, 1,197 from Virginia, 726 from Ohio, 404 from 
Penna., 7 from Maryland and 14 head from Kentucky. 

Sheep.— Demand fair for Sheep of good quality.— 
We quote at 4@5% cents, gross. Stock Sheep $2@3.50); 
Lambs $1.50@4, according to quality. 

Hegs.—Supply about eqnai to the demand. 
S8@10¥ cents; and of extras 1044 cents, net. 
th Feed.—Western Brownstuff $22@24; City do. 

21(@22; do. Middlings $23@%4 ¥ ton. 

Molasses.— Muscovado 38@42 cents; Porto Rico 40 
65 cents; English Island 40@55 cents. Rone a Calvert 
58(@ts cents; Chesapeake 42@47 cents; sugarhouse 34@ 5:7 
cents, in hhds. and bbis. 

Provisions.— Market dul). Bulk Shoulders are quo- 
ted 9¥@lvu cents; clear-rib Sides 14% cts.; Bacon, Shou!- 
ders, 10% cents; clear-rib Sides 154% cents; Hams 14@16 
cents; Lard 15% centa; Mess Pork $24 ¥ bbl. 

Rice.—Carolina 7@7% cents; Rangoon 6\ cents. 

Salt.—Liverpool, ground Alum $1.15@1,20; Fine $2.05 
@2.15 ¥ sack; Turk’s Island 30@33 cents ¥ bushel. 

Tebacco.—Demand for Ohio and Maryland good; 
We quote Maryland, frost- 


Sales at 


Virginia and Kentucky dull. 
ed $4.50@5.50; sound common $6@7; good common $7.50 
@38.0; Middling $9@10; fancy $15@20. Virginia, com- 
mon and good lugs $6@8: common to medium leaf $8.50 
@$i0; fair to good do. $11@13; selections (shipping) $15 
ass, 
¢ Whiskey.—$1.08 for Western. _ , 
NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Poole & Trunt—Jas. Leffel’s Improved Turbine Wheel, &c. 
Jas. Armstrong—Stoves. 
Baugh & Sons—Raw-Bone Super Phosphate. : 
B. UM. Rhodes & Vo.—Orchilla, Curacao and Sonth Sea 
Guanos. 
Jno. Bullock & Son—Bone Dust. 
Tate, Muller & Co.—German Potash Salts. 
Burns & Sloan—Lumber, Building Material, &c. 
Smith & Powell—Trees. 
A. M. Purdy—The Fruit Recorder. 
Edward F. Jenkins —Jersey- Cattle for Sale. 
Manager—Sitvation wanted as Farmer or Gardencr. 
CU. W. Slagle & Vo.—Fultz Seed Wheat. 
. Sweeny—Farmer's Fruit and Vegetable Drier. 
’ ©. Bock—Cure for Opium Habit. 
F. C. Grange & Co.—German Potash Salts. 
Warren's Lime. Cement and Plaster Depot. 
Jesse P. Gore—Carriage Manufacturer. 
M. A. Meyers—White and Bronze Turkeys. 
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Valuable Dairy Farm, 


OF 165 ACRES, 


FOR SALE AT AUCTION. 


In BALTIMORE COUNTY, on Wednesday, Oct. 
21, at 11 o’cluck, noon, on the premises. Lt is eliuated 
near Spar*e’, Giencoe and Phcenix stations, on Northern 
Central Railway, about 20 miles from Baltimore City.— 
It adjoins the lands of Messrs. Heary Carroi), Mowle, 
Sparks, &c ; 
grazing farm : 


JAS. LEFFEL’S 


IMPROVED DOUBLE 


Turbine Water Wheel. 





is admi:abl adapted for a dairy, ‘grain or | 
the farm« intheu ivhborhood are mainly | 


utter aad milk farms, for the supply of the Baltimore | 
market, and by the counexions of the Northern Centra! | 
with Washington and Annapolis, an euterprising man | 


could estab'ish an excellent busine«s in thore cities.— 
No land in Baltimore coun'y surpirses tt in naturat fer- 
tility and health'n se. and the owner's extreme age— 
nearly 9) years— ie the reason for eciling, it having been 
in the fami'y moet of that time. It is well wooded, and 
watered with nomerou: eprings of excellent water; has 
a dwelling, and sundry outbutlcings, two goo; tenant 
houses, and ie convenient to the railway, and aleo to the 
York tarnpike; ha< a variety of fruit on it; churches, 
schools, mille and factories conv: nient. 

To a person who desires what may be termed a traly 
substantial farm, there can be but few opportanities 
offered like the pre<ent; and those wishing such prop- 


erty are invited to visit an‘ inep~ct it. accese to which | 


will be had from eitherofth above st»tions. Mrs. 
Mima Johnson, the owner, on the premises will 
show the farm, and give farther ee or appit- 
cation can be made to her agent for its -ale. SAMUEL | 
SANDS, «ffice of AMernio\n Fanmern, 9 N rth Street, 
baltimore, Md. 

TERMS: 


One-third Cash, the balance on iiberal credit. If from 
any cause it ner not be -old at the above date at public | 
sale, it willbe FOR RENT. 


Sept. 23, 1874. 


THE EMERALD COOK, 


The largest and best Cooking Stove in the mar- 
ket. Also manufacture and sell the VIRGINIA, 
VIRGIN QUEEN, WELCOME, SEA BIRD, 
and ADVANCE Cook Stoves, and a beautiful 
SIX-HOLE RANGE, with Warming Closet— 
No. 1 Baker; and a large variety of HEATING 
STOVES. Manufacturer and proprietor of the 
BEST FIRE-PLACE STOVES in the world— 
the “FAME,” “REGULATOR” and “ CHAM- 
PION.” Satisfaction guaranteed. 


JAS, ARMSTRONG, 
60 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 
FOUNDRY, Port Deposite, Md. ocl-6t 


‘POOLE & HUNT, Baltimore, 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST. 


under heads 
sizes, 


|Nearly 7,000 now in use, workin 
varying from 2 to 240 feet ! 
from 5% to 96 inches. 
| The most powerful Wheel in the market, 
And most economical in use of water. 
Large ILLUSTRATED pamphlet sent post free. 


MANUFACTURERS, ALSO, OF 
Portable and Stationary Steam Engines and 
| Boilers, Babcock & Wilcox Patent Tubulous 
| Boiler, Ebaugh’s Crusher for Minerals, Saw and 
Grist Mills, Flouring Mill Machinery, Machinery 
for White Lead Works and Oil Mills, Shafting, 
| Pulleys and Hangers. 
SEND FOR CIRCULABS. 


NO CHARGE 


for treatment until cured, Cull on or address 


DR. J. C. BECK, 
112 John Street, — CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


O-ly 








MORPHINE HABIT sp pouty 


known oni sure bern 





Ww ill be sent FREE for 3 months to all 

“who will pay postage at office of de- 
B MONTHS livery. Ve de not ask any one to 

subscribe for our paper until oF 
FREE. year. Our SMALL 

isa work of SSDP. that tells in ape 

language just how to grow fruits in 

FALL--31874. 

A very large and unusually fine stock of 
RIES, EVERGREENS, ELMS, MAPLES, 
SHRUBS, ROSES, and a general Nursery Stock 

" SYRACUSE NURSERIES, 


The Fruit Recorder & Cottage Gardener 

— A b ng Fi they a to se 

: on 

speaks for itself. pa c cool Uy obs 
abundance for a use or market. Price 25 cts. poral’. 
ocl-3 - PURDY, Rochester, = N. Y. 
PEAR AND APPLE TREES, CHERRIES, 
CRAB APPLES, CURRANTS, GOOSEBER- 

SMITH & POWELL. 

Syracuse, N, Y., Sept. 11, 1874. ocl-1t 
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LIME, HAIR, BRICKS, CEMENT AND _ PLASTERS. 


WARREN’S 
Lime, Cement and Plaster Depot. 


Building Lime in ey or Pte ‘te Hogheads for Shipment, 
or Delivered in Bulk to Buildings, Wholesale and Retail. 
sax-Rosendale Cement, Calcined and Land Plasters at Lowest Prices.-wa 


No. 18 EAST FALLS AVENUE, 
Bricks at Brick-Yard Prices. Baltimore, "Ma. 


JESSH PP. GORA, 


[Successor to M. J. DOWLING,) 


Carriage Manufacturer. 


Wos. 15S & 155 N. High Street, 
BALTIMORE. 





All kinds of Fashionable Carriages built to order at 
the Shortest Notice. 


(= Repairing in all the Branches executed promptly in Good ay le 
and at Moderate Prices. oct-ly 








BAUGH’S STANDARD MANURES, 





BAUGH & SONS’ HIGH GRADE MANURE 


FOR TOBACCO AND GRAIN. 


(SEE ANALYSIS.) 


BAUGEVS 


RAW ‘re BONE 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


The old-established article sold under a guaranteed analysis. 


GROUND RAW BONES AND BONE MEAL, 


Warranted Pure. Also 


PERUVIAN GUANO, Oil of Vitriol, Land Plaster and all Fertilizing 
Chemicals on hand and sold at lowest market rates. 


BAUGH & SONS, Manufacturers and Importers, 


20 DELAWARE AVE., PHILADELPHIA. 
oc-3t 103 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN FERTILIZERS. 
GERMAN POTASH SALTS, 


Imported directly from the mines, bigh and low tests. 
Orders of Manufacturers promptly executed in deliveries to suit. 
Sreck ON HAND FOR SALE VERY CHEAP. 
Muriate of Potash, I<ainit, &c. 
Also, for sale GROUND BONE, guaranteed strictly pure, testing 4.112 be 47.010 Bone 





Phosphate of Lime, GUANO, &e. PLease CaLL FoR peeeeae. 
TATE, MULLER & CO. 
oct-ly 52 8S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 





BURNS & SLOAN, 
Wo. 132 Light Street Wharf, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUILDING LUMBER AND SHINGLES, 


ASH, OAK AND WALNUT. 


Lime, Bricks, Sash and Mill Work. 


oct-12t 
ee il 





Orrice B. M. RHODES & CO. 


AGENTS FOR THE SAL OF 


Orchilla, Curacoa and South Sea Guanos, 
82 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Laboratory Patapsco Guano Company’s Works, 
G. A. LEIBIG, PH. D. RESULT BALTIMORE, September 2d, 1874. 


Of analysis of a sample of Curaecoa Guano mueroged by myself, from cargo **Rialto” on board vessel, and 
at the warehouse, for MESSRS. B. M RHODEs & 
Moisture, (det at106°) . ....s 1 463 Organic earth!v matter, 716.343 
Organic and Vol. matter,. . . . « 9.194 Containing of Phosphoric acid, 2h, 614 
Cap. of producing oF AMMONIA. [.242 Alkaline Salts, . . ....-. 2.624 
The Phoeporic acid present, is equal to 58.101 of Bone Phosphate of Lime, of which 8.043 is soluble 
in a solution Citrate of Ammonia, corresponding to 8.043 of decomposed Bone ‘Phosphate of Lime. 
This Guano is of a soft mellow texture, and of undoubted organic or rigin: if the uniformity in ite quality and 
high pereentage of phosphoric acid,—in which it supercedes the Orchilla Guano can be maintained, it must soon 
become the favorite article with those farmers who prefer the use of original unmanufactared ce WK 


German Potash Salts, 


Imported directly from the mines, high and low tests, in original packages, at lowest market ratese, 
IN LOTS TO SUI 


KAINIT AND MURIATE OF POTASH. 


Also, for sale GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, guaranteed strictly pure, 


GUANO, «Ke. 
. F. C. GRANGE & CO. 


Successors to WM. GRANGE, original introducer and importer. 


Office, 103 W. LOMBARD ST., bet. Calvert and Light, BALTIMORE, MD. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. oct-ly 
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FOR SALE 


From 15 to 20 SupeRtoR JeRsEY HEIFERS and 
Cows--all entered in Herd Register. Several 
will be exhibited at the coming State Fair. 

EDWARD T, JENKINS, 
oct-3t Baldwin, Balto. Co., Md. 


SITUATION WANTED. 








By a thoroughly competent Farmer and Gar- 
dener. Wife, a first-class dairy-woman. Refer- 


ence, of the highest order. 
Address, MANAGER, 
oct-tf Office American Furmer. 


THE 
Farmer’s Fruit and Vegetable Drier, 
ae by A. W. Sweeny, Lake Roland, 
Simple in construction, cheap and effi- 
cient. State, county and farm rights for sale. 
Circulars free. Agents wanted. 

Ce" Will be on exhibition at Maryland 
State Fair, at Pimlico. lt 
SEED WHEAT. 

The celebrated FULTZ WHEAT—genuine— 


from Pennsylvania; yields from 35 to 45 b bushels 


peracre. For sale by 
C. W. SLAGLE “& CO. 
it 118 North Street. 


White and Bronze Turkeys, 


meee Cochin and Leghorn Fowls. 
W PRICES TO REDUCE STOCK 
BEFORE FALL. 


W. A." MEYERS, 
it New Oxtord, Pa. 


2 N.F. BURNHAM’S (5 
a 
é 
z 


= I874 TURBINE 


aug-4t 
~~ 





, 
ay 


SALESROOMS, 


wo. 17 Worth Charles Street, Baltimore. 





y other 


| 


7RO" & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINES, 


Market, and 


aren: 


Send 7 in fy and be con- 


X 


a) 


lass 


ay 
Af 


(( 


THE VERY LATHST AND BEST. 


The best in the 


sold at less 





— 
oo 
= 
— 
= 
| 
EL 
— 





- 
Buy at Home and Order Early! 


Light and Dark Brahmas and Partridge Cochin 
Fowls for sale. Bred with care from Pedigree 
and Premium Stock at Cold ing Poultry and 
Stock Yards, Baltimore Co., Correspond- 
ence solicited. Refer by permissign to itor 
of this Journal. Send for circular to 

J. E. LLOYD, 
Richmond Market, Baltimore. 

(" Fow'ls sent in Maryland and Virginia 

&. O. D., if desired. aug-3t* 
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ESTABLISHED 1839. 





TO FARMERS, PLANTERS and GARDENERS 





PureGround Bone 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN BULLOCK & SON, 


Factory: Washington Road, Baltimore, Md. 


Store: No. 61 S. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 
P, O. Box 636. 





PACKED IN BARRELS OR BAGS, $45 PER TON. 


—_——_____—_—_.@— —EE 


For the past thirty years we have been engaged in the manufacture of PURE 
GROUND BONE, our crude stock being gathered daily from the Butchers here, with 
whom we have yearly contracts. Having recently added additional and improved 
machinery, we are now prepared to fill all orders in our line with promptness and 
despatch. Would respectfully call attention to the annexed certificate : 


BaALtTmoreE, March Ist, 1873. 
Messrs. Joun Buttock & Son, Baltimore, Md. 
Gents—The following is the result of an analysis of your Ground Bone: 
PER CENT. 

Moisture. determined at 212° Fahrenheit, ... ... 5... 2» 2 «© « &. 

Organic Matter, aes see a rete 2. 39.16 
Containing Nitrogen, 4.47 per cent., equal to Ammonia, 5.42 per cent. 

> ee er a ee eee 
Containing Phosphoric Acid, 22.15 per cent., equal to Bone Phos. of Lime, 48.35 percent. 
Alumina, Oxide of Iron, and Carbonate and Fluoride of Lime not determined. 


Insoluble Residue, 3.61 per cent. —_——- 
100.00 


I am pleased to state that this is one of the richest and most available forms of 
Phosphate of Lime and Ammonia that can be found for agricultural purposes. The 
per centage of valuable ingredients named is in excess of the generality of fertilizers 


now being offered for sale. Respectfully, &., 
P. B. WILson, 


oct-ly Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
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A... G. BLOT. 
40 Ensor St., near Bel-Air Market, Balt. 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Agricaltaral Implements, Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. | 


ou want a superb harvester, buy our ZTNA. At, 
Pimil ico, for three successive years, the A TNA w nthe 
firet ium. Price of Mower $115—combined Reaper. 
with geared reel and dropper attachment, $165. e 
Wiley ahead of all competitors. We make all sizes of | 
this admirable Plow, right and left band ana side hill. 
Also, the Minor and Hor Empire, Woodcock, Plag | 
and other popular Plows, stings by piece or ton. 
Corn Planters, with and without vuano attachments, $23 | 
and $21 each. The best pattern of cucumber-wood | 
Pumps, for shallow and deep wells. Several second-hand | 
Backeye Mowers for sale. Mowing machines and other 
or om | repaired with despatch. A call is solicited. 

ap-ly 





— 


LEWIS TUDOR & CO. 
Commission Merchants, 


For the sale of all kinds of COUNTRY PRODUCE. | 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES a specialty in their! 
season. We do a S'RICTLY COMMISSION BU-I-| 
‘NESS, therefore DO NOT SPECULATE. Consignments 
solicited. cena returns made. We thank our many) 
friends for their liberal patronage and hupe for a c: ntin- 
uance and increase of the same. 


No. 44 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. »-'y 
M. PERINE & SONS, 
Manufacturers of 


| 
Flower Pots, Stone and Earthenware, 
POTTERIES AND SALES-ROOM, 


711 and 713 West Baltimore Street, 
mar-ly BALTIMORE, MD. 


FREE 


TO ALL APPLICANTS, MY 


Nursery & Bulb Catalogues, 
F. K. PHCENIX, 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 





sep-2m 


shropshire-Down Sheep. 


We can furnish a few RAM and EWE LAMBS, 
at low prices, if applied for at once. 


Address, Bik: _Epirors AMERIC AN FARMER. 
WILLIAM HARRIS, 


GUNS & PISTOLS, 


Just received, a large assortment of BREECH and 
MUZZLE-LOADING GUNS, SPORTSMEN’S 
GOODS, &c. 


No. 116 PRATT STREET, 


(One door from South st.) BALTIMORE, MD. 
[sep-6t] | 


JOB PRINTING. 


All kinds of BOOK and JOB PRINTING executed 
promptly, neatly me accurately. Estim .tes furnished. 
MERICAN FARMER OFFICE. 











-Marvand Ariat inl Calle a, 


tinea on the stand Branch of the B. Hh R.R., 
mee miles from Washington, and twenty-eight from 
jaltimore. 


The next seselon will commence on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1874, and end the last week in June, 1875. It is 
divided into two terms of twenty weeks each. 

In addition to Agriculture and the sciences pertaining 
thereto, a full Collegiate Course is taught. Students 
| who do not desire to take the whole course are allowed 
| within reasonable limits to select such studies ‘as their 
parents or guardians may designate. 


- There is no charge for Tuition. 
Charge for board, ineluding fuel, Ree. washing, &c, 
$100 per term, and a Matriecniation feeof $5. 
Pi FOLLOWING I8 THE BOARD OF TRUSTETS. 
His Exce” PS 


Hon. A. Bowte Davia, Pres. 


J. B. Groome, 
Hon. Jas. T. Earle, 


overnor of Md., 
Hon. Jobn Lee Carroll, 
Pres't of the Senate. 
Hos. J. T. Hines, Speaker 
of House of Delegates, 
Prof. M, A, Newell, 
ree State Schoo! Com'rs. 
For ume 5 a 


EN SAMUE 3 fe} JONES, PRESIDENT. 
P. O. Address, Colene an Prince George's Co., Md. 
e-tf 


J. Howard McHenry, Esgq., 
Allen Dodge, Exq., 
Hon. Jubn F. Lee, 





| Farm Machinery & Implements 


for Sale. 


The undersigned offers at private sale ONE PORTA- 
BLE S!1EAM ENGINE AND BOILER, 10 horse-power, 


| on truck in good running order; STATIONARY STEAM 
| ENGINE, 4 to6 horse- 


wer; CYLINDER BOILER, 19 
feet long, 22 inches diameter; WESTINGHOUSE 30 
INCH THRESHER AND CLEANER; PELTON 8 


| HORSE SWEEP-POWER; SINCLAIR & CO. 30 'NCH 


THRESHER AND STRAW-CARRIER; 6 HORSE 
IRON-AXLED WAGON, built by C. Slack; CHESTER 
CO. BARREL CHURN & HORSE-POWER; BLANCH- 
BREE BUTTER WORKER; SIN- 

CLAIR & CO PORTABLE GRIST MILL; COMPLETE 
| OUTFIT FOR BLACKSMITH’S SHOP; PLATFORM 
SCALES, two sizes; WHEELWRIGHT STUFF and 


other lumber. 
J. HOWARD McHENRY, 


je-tf Pikesville, Baltimore county, Md. 





For SaLte.—A complete set of the first fif- 


| teen volumes of the American Farmer, beginning 
| with 1819. Address 


EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Baltimore, Md 


VICK’S CATALOGUE 
of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, and all 


BULBS & 


te mee PLANTING, 


AT Fhow ers 


Now published for Autumn of 1874, arid will be sent free to 
allwho apply. 82 pages —50 illustrations. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Prices Reduced! 


Early Beatrice Peach Ripens fully Two. Weeks Earlier than any 
other known variety of Peach. 


This variety has been well tested in large orchards, and hundreds of bushels of this Peach have been put on 
our market in 1872, 1873 and 1874, and on this, the severest test it could have, it has proved even better than all that 
has ever been claimed for it. It is pe two weeks earlier than Hale's Early, and free from rot, and the Commission 
Merchants of Philadelphia and New York not only say it is one of the earliest and best Peaches, but one of the 
Best Shipping Peaches that goes on these markets, and brings more than double the price of an other Peach. 

I also offer an immense stock of Peaches in age 6 in which are ten new valuable and well-tested kinds, sold 
by no other house this season, and which will make the season for shipping some four weeks longer. By planting 
my new late varieties, the canning houses can run from one to two weeks longer than ever before while depending 
on the old kinds. Among the valuable Late Peaches, I offer one which ripens two weeks later than all others, an 
in 1873 was shipped in an ordinary peach-crate successfully to Europe. It isa Peach of fine large size, well tested 
in many large orchards of Maryland and Delaware ; not excelled for market value, See Catalogues for Testimonials. 


ALSO, AT REDUCED RATES, A LARGE STOCK OF 


Apples, Pears, Cherries, Crapes, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Strawberries, Cooseberries, Currants, Asparagus, Rhu- 
barb, Evergreens, Roses and Deciduous Trees 
and Shrubbery. 

In fact, all kinds of Trees and Plants Se in a first-class Nursery can be supplied. Price List sent 


free, with Testimonials, and description showing exact rotation inthe ripening of all new and popular kinds, 
from Early to Late, so that a]] can plant what they may ship from first to last of ripening. 


Address RANDOLPH PETERS, 
Great Northern and Southern Nurseries, 
AGENTS WANTED. ee WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 











Maryland FPoudrette, 


t@~ RICH IN PHOSPHATES, AMMONIA AND OTHER ALKALINE SALTS, as per 
analysis, containing in one ton of 2,000 pounds, say 


34 pounds Ammonia, 
39 pounds Potash, 
88 pounds Phosphoric Acid, 


Also, LIME, MAGNESIA, and other valuable constituents in smaller quantities. For sale, 
packed in barrels or bags, at $15 per ton, 2,000 pounds, by 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 


sep-6m 28 Holliday street, Baltimore. 


JOHN W. WILSON & SON, 
are Lumber Dealers, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Frames, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, , 
Brackets, Newels, Balusters, 
And Building Materials Generally. 


Office, Wareroom and Lumber Yard, Fremont St., near §, Eutaw, 
Factory, cor. $. Eutaw and Cross Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS AND SAVE 25 PER CENT. 
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~ DRY PERUVIAN GUANO. 


500 Tons Dry Peruvian Guano, part of the cargoes of ships South America 
and Heroine, imported in 1870. 


WGe~ THIS IS THE ONLY DRY GUANAPE GUANO 
coe ‘See CAs 


For sale from Peruvian Agents’ Warehouse. 


J. J. TURNER & CO. 


No. 42 Pratt Street, BALTIMORE. 


BONE FLOUR AND BONE DUST. 


—_——_-—- 2 ore 








ANALYSIS. 
pen ee eee ee ee ee 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME - - - - - - 4456 
GROUND BY OURSELVES & WARRANTED PURE. 


Superior to any offered in this market. Packed in good, strong Bags. 


PRICH $43 PER TON. 


J. J. TURNER & CO. 
No. 42 Pratt Street. BALTIMORE. 


BICKFORD & HUFFMAN’S 


SUPERIOR 


THE ONLY AN hy ry aR | PERFECT 
GRAIN DRILL == 


Having a Successful Fertilizer Attachment. 


Certain in Distribution, accurate in measurement of Seed used, and possessing more facilities 
and conveniences for adjustment to quantity and practical operations in the field than any or all 
other Drills manufactured. ALSO, AGENT FOR 


DIAMOND STATE SEPARATOR, 


WITH 4,6 OR 8 HORSE-POWER. 


Sole Agent for BALL’S CELEBRATED STEEL PLOUGHS. These Ploughs are of very 
Light Draft, and easily convertible into cast or combination by the farmer. Send for a Circular. 
Also, PERUVIAN GUANO, and BONES of all grades. 


JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


aug-3t Ne. 55 Light Street, near Pratt, Baltimore, Md, 
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 ‘Ryder's American Fruit-Drier. 


This Machine combines cheapne s In first cost, durability, simplicity, and practical utility in the most perfect 
manner. It ie ma ie in sizes especially adapted fur 


Farmers and Eamily Use. 
I. has been greatly improved since last season, and, it is claime', will in a single year 


SAVE ITS COST IN CANS AND SUGAR, 


And that fraits prepared in it are superior in Flavor, Color and General Appearance. 
It will dry and preserve equally well ali kinds of Fruit. Vezetabies, and animal substances. By its_use, also, 
inferior fruite can be partially saved and turned to account. 
The DRIER ie now made in different sizes, with heater and all compiete, varying in price from $50 to $200, 
and having a drying capacity of from 5 to 50 buehels per dxy. 
G2" For further information, and for Miusttated Circn'ar and Price-List, address 


SAML. SANDS & SON, Publishers American Farmer, 
jy-tt 9 NORTH STREET, BALTIM DRE. 


GROUND BONE & MEAT, 


CONTAINING ALL THE ELEMENTS OF PLANT FOOD, 


And Being Treated with Potash Salts, 


Is A PERFECT MANURE 


—_—_— ————— +a -- -—_ —- 








AMMONTIA, POTASH, 


AND 


4 


BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


PREPARED BY 


RR... RASIN & CoO. 


No. 32 SOUTH STREET, 
aug-3t BALTIMORE, MD. 





JOHN D. HAMMOND. HENRY A. ANTHONY. 


JOHN D. HAMMOND & CO. 
Saddle, Harness, Trunk and Collar 
Manufacturers, 


WRIOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


No. 361 W. Baltimore Street, opposite “Eutaw House,” 
sep—ty BALTIMORE. 





EDWARD®S 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


THE CONCENTRATED MANURE. 
This celebrated Fertilizer always produces full cropsof WHEAT, RYE, OATS, TOBACCO, 
COTTON, CORN and POTATOES. a 
It is a permanent improver of the soil wherever it is applied. 
t#@~ CASH PRICE $50 PER TON 2,000 LBS., in 10 bags. Delivered on cars or boats in 


Baltimore. Manufactured by 
E. Cc. EDWARDS & CO. 
No. 21 Cheapside, Baltimore, Md. 


N. B.—Our Phosphate Pamphlets, with Certificates from prominent. farmers, sent free on 


application. sep-3m 
TREES AND PLANTS. | 
Rosebank: Nurseries. 


We invite the attention of Planters and —— Cultivators to our complete stock of the 
following : 
APPLES, Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES, Standard and Dwarf. 
PEACHES, PLUMS and GRAPE VINES, together with other SMALL FRUITS of popular 
kinds) ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS and SHRUBS, with ROSES 
in great variety, A large stock of choice GERANIUMS, VERBENAS, 
and other bedding-out plants. 


75 to 400.000 two and three-year old OSAGE ORANGE HLDGE PLANTS. 


(Z-ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. Catalogues formarded on Applicatwn._a43 


W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 
SAUL’S NURSERIES, 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 

The undersigned offers a fine stock of those celebrated new Early Peaches—EARLY BEA- 
TRICE, EARLY LOUISA, and EARLY RIVERS; also, the following new varieties raised by 
MR. RIVERS: 

ALEXANDER NOBLESSE, MERLIN, EARLY SILVER, 


RADCLYFFE, 
LADY PALMERSTON, CONDOR, EARLY ALFRED, SEA EAGLE, 
CRIMSON GALANDE, COMET, ALBATROSS, MAGDALA, 
THE NECTARLNE PEACH. EARLY LEOPOLD, FALCON, EARLY SILVER, 
GOSHAWK. 

NEW PEARS—SOUVENIR DU CONGRESS, BEURRE D’ ASSUMPTION, and other new kinds 


FRUIT TREES—An extensive stock of well-grown trees—PEAR, APPLE, CHERRY, PLUM, APRICOT, 
&c.; GRAPE VINES, SMALL FRUITS, &c 


EVERGREENS-—Small sizes, suitable for Rasnergmen j as well as large plants in great variety. 
DUTCH BULBS —Direct from the best growers in Holland—firet ome J BULBS. 

New and Rare GREEN HOUSE PLANTS, for winters’ blooming, &c.; new CLEMATISES; new DOUBLE 
WISTERIAS; new and choice ROSES, PRIMULA JAPONICA, &c. 

Catalogues Mailed to Applicau 


ts. 
pas JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D. C. 


NM @ HS Ee tt Es 
Of J. W. KERR, 
DENTON, Caroline county, Md. 


A full assortment of carefully-grown stock for the Fall Trade, at prices to suit the times. 
APPLE TREES—1, 2 and 3 years old—Winter varieties of Southern origin. 
PEACH, PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY, APRICOT, QUINCE, SHADE & ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


50,000 Concord and other Grape Vines, at very low prices. A full stock of Small Fruits. 
2,000,000 Conover’s Colossal Asparagus. Hardy flowering Shrubs. 


OSACE ORANCE HEDCE PLANTS, &c., &c. 


{Send for Price List. Mailed free to all applicants. 
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TIMOTHY SEED, SEED-WHEAT, CLOVER, &C. 


T. W. LEVERING & SONS, 


Commission Merchants and Dealers in Wield Seeds, 


55 COMMERCE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Keep on hand the best varieties of Seed-Wheat; also, Clover, Timothy and 
Orchard Grass Seeds, &c. 


aug-3t T. W. LEVERING & SONS. 


WHEAT SHE DING. 








— <_— 


ANALYSIS. 
Ammonia Pine - - - - - . . - 8.30 
Soluble Phosphate of Lime ~- - : - : - - - 23.91 
Bone Phosphate of Lime - - . - : - - - 8.15 


Composed of the most concentrated materials, it is richer in Ammonia and Soluble Phosphates 
than any other Fertilizer sold, except our “Exeelsior,”’ its only competitor, and is made with the same 
care and supervision; uniform quality guaranteed; in excellent order for drilling. Packed in bags. 


PRICH $45 PBR TON. 


J.J. TURNER & CO. 


No. 42 Pratt Street, BALTIMORE. 
Z THANNERET, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS! 


62 LEXINGTON ST., bet. Charles and Liberty, 
BAL TIMOR Ss. 

A large and varied stock of Human Harr Goops always on hand, 
such ds Braids, Curls, Wigs, &c., &c. Also, Combs, Brushes, FACE and 
COMPLEXION POWDERS, French Perfumery and Pomades, &c. 

(Particular Attention to Country Orders. mable Discount to 
Dealers. 

OLD HAIR BOUCHT or EXCHANCED, 


aug-ly At the Lowest Cash Prices. 
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TREES, Etc. 


AUTUMN OF 1874. 


We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers /o 
our large and complete stock of 

Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 

Grape-Vines, Small Fruits. . 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses. 

New and Raré Fruit and Orriamental Trees. 

Evergreens and Bulbous Roots. 

New and Rare Green and Hot-House Plants. 
Small parcels forwarded by mail when desired. 
Prompt attention given to all enquiries. 
Descriptive and Mlustrated priced Catalogues sent prepaid 
on receipt of stamps, as follows : 

No. 1—Frnita,l@e. No. rnamental Trees, 10¢. 
No. 3—Greenhouse, 10e. No. 4—Wholesale, Free. 


Address, ELLWANGER \ BARRY, 


Estab’d 1840. 
Mount, Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y.« 


PURE BRED 


Calves, Sheep, Premium Berkshire and 
Chester White Pigs Bred and For Sale by 


FRANCIS MORRIS, 
Office, 18 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


P est stock in the West; fine assortment; extra 
quality; packed to go — any distance. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prices low by hundred or thousand. A ful! 
assortment of other trees, shrubs, plants, etc. Illus' rated 
Catalogue mailed free to spplicaaes R. G. HANFORD, 
Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohio. 8€ p-2t 

FOR 


FRUIT, | 


TREES |—- 


PLEASURE, | PROFIT, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


Thrifty, Symmetrical, Well Ripened Trees, 
STANDARD AND DWARF 


Pears, Apples, Peaches, Cherries, 
PLUMS, QUINCES. 





EAR TREES FOR THE MILLION.—Larz- 


FOR 


ORNAMENT, 








Small Fruits.—Grapes, Currants, 
Blackberries, Strawberries, Gooseberries. 


Ornamental.—Weeping and Standard Deciduons 
Trees. Common and Rare Evergreens. 

Trees with Purple and Golden Foliage. 
leaved and Flowering Shrubs. 


ROSES.—Moss, Tea, Climbing & Perpetual. 
Clematis.—40 ——— and 20 Summer varieties, 
Moneysuckles, Wistarias, Bignonias, &c., &c. 


Order directly of us, as we employ no Agents, 


500 Acres of } Catalogues Free. Write to us. 
Nursery. f§ T. C. MAXWELL & BRO.’S, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Raspberries, 


a 
Variegated 


AT A SACRIFICE. 
I will close out my surplus stock of 150,000 No. 1 3 year- 
old Apple Trees. 
This, strictly a prime lot of Trees, will be closed out 


at half the usual retail rates, as my immense surplus 
stock must be reduced. 1 therefore offer 


No. | APPLES, 3 yearold, 6to 8 
feet high, at 5c. each, $12 
per 100, $100 per 1,000 
and.500 at {000 rates. 


Orders by Mail will receive prompt attention. 
*,*Descriptive Catalogue of Apples and all other 
Fruits sent FREE on application. 


RANDOLPH PETERS, 


Great Northern and Southern Nurseries, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 





sep-3t 
An enormous stock of trees 
ompoediesiy cheap, embra- 
cig the Bleod-leaved 
Rivers’, and other new 
varieties. Our assortment 


PRAUHEN #325 


tal Trees is unusually complete. New Trade List 


sent free, 
HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, 
sep-3t Cuerny Hitt Nurseries, WESTCHESTER, PA. 


SAMUEL T. LESTER’S 


SEMINARY 


For Girls and Young Ladies, 





362 N, EUTAW STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Fourth Annual Sessien will begin on Monday. 
rene, and continues 40 weeks, including usual 
olidays. 


The Location of this Institution is delightful, and the 
course of Instrnction is thorough and substantial. For 
Circulars, giving details, charges for Day and Boarding 
Pupils, address the Principal, at above Address. sep 


Illustrations for the Million. 


ENGRAVING REVOLUTIONIZED. 


0 THE PUBLIC.—THE UNDERSIGNED OF- 
fer exceptional inducements to all who have 
engraving to be executed. We produce metal- 
blocks in relief (electrotype or stereotype) suit- 
able for printing in the typographical press, of all 
” kinds of engravings or pen-drawings, atacost very 
much below that of wood engraving. Business 
men who need cheap and am designs for postal- 
cards or catalogues, and forms of advertis- 
ing; publishers of books, periodicals, or news- 
papers, who desire reproductions of elegant en- 
gravings or of portraits, or designs for any use, 
can have the same produced by our process with 
fidelity and cheapness. 
We can copy wood, steel, or lithographic engrav- 
ings, or pen-sketches of all kinds, on the most 


favorable terms. Add 

"PHILADELPHIA PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO.,” 
911 Locust Street, Philadelphia, 

| _N. B.—Samples of our work sent on Gpplieation. 


Berkshire Boar and Sow for Sale, 


Both yery superior animals, about 5 months 
old. Will sell one or the pair. 

JOHN M. GRIFFITH, 
41 N. Paca Street, Baltimore. 
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To the Growers of WHEAT. 


THE CONTINUED SUCCESS OF THE 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANG 


Must convince the most skeptical farmer of its excellence 


as a WHEAT FERTILIZER. 


PoPLar SprRinGs, Howard County, Mp., March 7th 











Messrs. RASIN & CO. 

Dear Sir—I have used your Soluble Sea Island Guano for the past two years with 
perfeot success on wheat, rye, corn, oate ope tees. My neighbors have used it on 
tobacco with equal suécess. I think it to-any fertilizer in the market; It is-in 
a better condition for drilling than any have used. Most of the fertilizers offered 
are not fit for the drill until they are riddled. 

Yours, very respectfully, * DAVID BURDETTE. 





HowarpD County, Mp., March 7th, 1874. 
Messrs. R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 
Gentlemen—I have used your Soluble Sea Island Guano for the last three years 
upon wheat and other grain and vegetables, and cannot say otherwise than I am _ 
fectly satisfied with the result. Respectfully, JACOB GERWI 





Sxreton, TaLtBot County, Mp., March 7th, 1874. 
Messrs. R. W. L. RASIN & CO, 

Gentlemen—Yours of 4th inst. at hand. Am pleased to write the Soluble Sea 
Island Guano is giving entire satisfaction. The prospect for wheat is first-rate—pro- 
bably never better in our county. My own observation is that the action of Soluble 
Sea Island Guano is fully equal to any article in our neighborhood, viz: Turner’s, 
Ober & Sons, and various other manufacturers. 

Yours truly, J. A. F. NEAL. 


New Market, Freperickx Co., Mp., September 3d, 1872. 
Messrs. G. M. SMITH & BRO. 

Gents—I was prevailed on last fall to try, as an experiment, one bag of R. W. L. 
Rasin & Co.’s Sea Island Guano. I used this alongside of other fertilizers, sowing the 
same amount to the acre. The wheat grew off finely, and when I cut my crop, the 
straw and wheat was considerable heavier where this one bag was used. From the 
very slight experiment made, I am persuaded it is No. 1 Guano, 

Yours, very truly, CHARLES SALMON. 


J. K. FOUST, Centreville, York County, Pa., says—We tried your Soluble Sea 
Island Guano. on wheat, by the side of the ot. rer fertilizers sold here, and there is at, 
least twenty per cent. difference in favor of yours, and parties who have used it have 
engaged more for the wheat this season. 


PRICE $50 PER TON, IN SUBSTANTIAL BACS. 


R. W. L. RASIN. & CO., 


aug-ly S. W. cor. South and Water Sts., Baltimore. 
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Wa. Stuart S¥MINGTON. “‘Tuos. A. SYMincTon. 


PATAPSCO CHEMICAL WORKS. 
SYMINGTON BROS. & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OIL ViITRIOL 


AND OTHER CHEMICALS. 


Works on t Point, 
ari" Office, 44 op Locns Street, b | Baltimore. 


LIV SON & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


MACH IN B-MADHE POTS. 


Pots for Propagating Cotton Plants for Karly Planting, Pots for forcing Jute, 
also Turpentine Pots. 
* These Pots are made with (he most approved machinery from tempered clay. The quantities 
made by us per day are from 3,000 to 6.000. 

We have always on hand a large assortment of FLOWER POTS ‘laving improved facilities 
for the manufacture of FLOWER POTS. and giving the-same our entire attention. we are enabled 
to supply the market with an article, which for neatness, durability and cheapness we defy competition. 

These Pots can be safely shipped to any part of the United States in lots to suit ; also, URNS, 
BIRD BOXES and HANGING BASKETS. 











LINTON & CO. 
apr-lyr Corner Lexington and Pine Sts., Baltimore, Md. 





HARRINGTON & MILLS, 


Nos. 204 & 206 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Fine Furniture, Looking Glasses, Gilt Frames, Curtains and Draperies, 


We call particular notice to our large stock of CANE FURNITURE, embracing 
Chairs, Tables, Lounges, &c., &c.; being particularly suitable for country residences, and adapted, 
from its lightness and coolness, for Southern latitudes. 

A large stock of Fine Furniture constantly on hand and made to order. / may—ly. 


MARYLAND BRITANNIA 
GOLD AND SILVER PLATE WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 
W M....ELO.uM Ss, 
SALES ROOM CHARLES STREET. 
Office and Faotory/Nos. 50 wha 5 olliday Street, 
BAIJTIMONRE; MD. 


y@ Repairing and Replating done so as to look equal to new ware. may—ly. 
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Combing Wool ov Cotswold Sie), 


I will sell at moderate prices a superior lot of Ram Lambs, a few Ewes and 
Yearlings, all of superior aclity and careful breeding. Address 


W. W. COBEY, 
GROSS ‘ROADS P. 0., 


Charles County, Maryland. 


J. M. RHODES. & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RHODES’, AMMONIATED 
PURE DISSOLVED ‘BONE, PHOSPHATES, 


AND DEALERS IN 


PERUVIAN «GUANO. 
OFFICE, 80 SOUTH STREET. 


oan . JNO. M. RHODES CO., Baltimore, Md. 


cox’sS 
AMMONIATED BONE 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE. OF LIME 


Manufactured by Andrew Coe. 


WALTER FLAMMOND, 
General Agent, No. 64 South Sharp Street, near Pratt Street. 
t#-ALSO GUANO AND BONE DUST OF ALL KINDS. aug-3t 


HULL, MATHEWS & CO. 


Nisdace Commission Merchants 


FOR SALE OF 


Butter, Eggs and Produce Generally 


And Dealers in FLOUR, GRAIN and FEED. 


AGENTS FOR 


Thompson & Edwards’ Fertilizers, 
je-ty No. 100 S. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
) nee Agricultural Works, 
ak |S, YORK, Pa. 


{ Manufacturer of Imp'd Standard {| 
Agricultural Implements 











A. B. FARQUHAR 
MANAGER AND PROPRIETOR. 


The Pennsylvania Agricultural Works is one of the most extensive establishments of its kind 
in the United States. It is furnished with improved Machinery, Foundry, Forging Rooms, Planing 
and Sawing Mills, Lumber Yard, &., complete within itself. It is situated among the great Iron, 
Coal and Lumber fields, which form the basis of all manufacturing; and I would respectfully call 
the attention of the public to these advantages, confident of meriting an extended patronage. 


The following are among the specialties: 


AGRICULTURAL STEELS, PLOWS, CULTIVATORS, HORSE 
RAKES, PLOW HANDLES, 


Threshing Machines, Horse Powers, €. 


HORSE POWBDRS. 


The Horse-Power is one of the most important implements, and probably the most difficult to 
keep in order; too much care, therefore, cannot be used in selecting the very : 

I have long made the manufacture of Horse-Powers a specialty, and can safely recommend my 
improved Iron-Geared Powers to be all that I claim for them. 


FARQUHAR’S CLIMAX HORSE-POWER, 
For Threshing, Ginning and General Farm Use, 


ranks first; being the result of many years’ labor, “practice with science,” and the expenditure of 


thousands of dollars in experimenting. 62° TJ 
It is remarkable for its light draft, simplicity, great strength and durability, It is fitted up wtih 


as much care as a piece of cotton qaeny! or steam engine, and will last as long. The rule, the 


“best is the cheapest,” applies with special force to Horse Powers. 


THE PELTON OR TRIPLE-GEARED IRON POWER. 


This well-known power is noted for its strength, cheapness. and general efficiency. Like the 
Climax, the gearing is all secured in an iron frame, and is uninjured by the weather. The pinions 
are made of chilled iron, and no pains are spared to make it a first-class, cheap power. 


Improved Railway Horse-Powers, Threshers and Separators, 
Have been a specialty with me for many years, and those Who'IuVor nie with their orders may rely 
a getti — which will run as light, waste less graim, and give more general satisfaction 
any offered. ; 
E. PLOW HANDLES. 


— improved Blanchard machinery for the manufacture of Plow Handles upon an exten- 


, afi ; 
= seale, I can Fm 5 -<F vig Ne ty “yrs side bentito ondgr for any pattern of plow, 
jy-ly A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 
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HUGH SISSON: 
STEAM MARBLE WORKS, 


Cor, Worth and Monument Streets, 
Importer and Dealer in Foreign and Domesti¢ 


MARBLE & STATUARY. 


The Trade supplied with MARS BLOCKS, or cut to size, at Lowest 
tes. 


REPOSITORY AND SALES ROOMS, 


No. 140 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 
Between Calvert and North (Rinehart Buildings), where may be seen 
a Choice Collection of 
STATUARY, MANTELS, 
FURNITU RE SLABS, 
COUNTERS, TILE, 
MONUMENTS, TOMBS, 
CRAVESTONES, 


CURB and POSTS 
my-6t for Cemetery Lots, &c, 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 
Celebrated Clothiers 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the intreduction.ef a plan of “ordering 


CLOTHING AND~ UNDERWEAR -BY LETTER, 


To which they call your om attention. They will send on application their improyed and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF- MEASUREMENT, and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock’ of 

Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, &c. &c. 

A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on_ hand, 

together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 

NWOAFTKL WADLER ck COO. 

Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boys’ Clothin -” Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made’ to 


oct-1y 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 


SMITH & CURLETT, MANUFACTURERS OF PURE 
Steam Soap & Candle Works, Mo 1GROUND PLASTER 


c.8.& E. B, FREY, 








PERFUMED OREMICAL OLIVE SOAPS, No. 18 HARFORD AVENUE, Batrimore, Mp. 
ADAMANTINE ard TALLOW CANDLES, | and dealers in Corn Husks. Always buying and pay 
Cor. Holliday and Pleasant Sts. ~ the Prenase Com Paice 


feb-ly BAL'TIMORE, MD. - ‘FOR CORN HUSES. = 
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R, J. BAKER & 00. 


ee te DYE-WooDs 
fiat PurebroundBone NYESTUFFS 


CHEMICALS 


mes OLL VITRIOL, 


Glue, Tediein Madder, Bi-Carbonate of Soda, &c. 
Nos. 386 and 38 South Charles Street, 
hie BALTIMORE, MD. 


WILSON & CO.,, 
63 SECOND STREET, BALTIMORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE AND WATER PROOF 


IMPROVED PLASTIC SLATE ROOFING 


AND DEALERS IN 


ENCLISH ROOFING FELT. . 


The PLASTIC SLATE IMPROVED, as a roofing material. stands unrivalled. As a mastic it 
adapts itself to every SHAPE and SLOPE, NON-COMBUSTIBLE, IMPERVIOUS, NON-EXPAN- 
SIVE and UNDECAYING FROST does not CRACK nor HEAT DISSOLVE it, possessing all the 
advantages of a sheet slate roof without its joints and crevices Perfectly FIRE PROOF, and 
insures at same rates as slate or metal roofs. It is unequalled as a coating for RAILROAD and 
FARM. BUILDINGS. 


LHBAKY SHINGLE ROOFS. 


It frequently happens that house-owfiers wish to avoid the expense of taking off shingles and 
running the risk of uncovering the house. To accompli-h this we recommend the use of the 
ENGLISH ROOFING FELT, which by far supercedes the common tarred paper. It 
has been proved by experience that roots covered in this manner, will stand for YEARS in places 
where other roofing materials have FAILED. 

OLD METAL ROOFS can be covered with this material. making them to last many years, and 
more durable than several successive coats of paint, at half cost of a new roof. 

FOR DAMP WALLS, as 4 remedy, it is unequalled and an entire success. 

Orders for shipping promptly atiended to. 


WILSON & CO., 


No. 8 Rialto Building, 
63 SECOND STREET, BALTIMORE. 


DEALERS 1N 
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CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. 


Watches, Diamon and Rich Jewelry, 
Corner Baltimore and Charles Streets, Baltimore; Md. 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


American, English & Swiss Watches, Clouks & Bronzes 
Fans, Opera Glasses and. Fancy Goods. 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE CITY. 
PREMIUMS FOR AGRICULTURAL FAIRS FURNISHED 
BADGES AND MEDALS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS A SPECIALTY. 
WATCHES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. jy-12m 


“ THE CARROLLTON.” 











1 TRULLI | 


wwe TTUVIV ETT 


This new and beautiful Hotel, located upon the site.of. ‘‘ Old Fountain Hotel,” extended by an 
elegant front on Baltimore street, is convenient alike to the business man and the tourist. 


It is the only Hotel in Baltimore of the new style, embracing 


ELEVATORS, SUITS OF ROOMS, with BATHS, 


And all conveniences; perfect ventilation and light throughout, and was planned and built as a 
Hotel, new from its foundation. 

Its elegant and convenient Office and Exchange Room, with Telegraph, &c., will at all times 
be at the disposal of the merchants and citizens of the city. 

The location of the Ladies’ Entrance on Baltimore street; and the beautiful Drawing Rooms 
connected therewith, will give to families more than the usual degree of quietude and seclusion. 


The undersigned refers to his career of over thirty years as a Hotel Manager in New York and 
Baltimore, and feels confident, that with a new and modern house, he can give entire satisfaction to 
his guests. 

To accommodate Merchants and others who visit Baltimore, the proprietor will charge $3 per 
day for the rooms on fourth and fifth floors, making the difference on account of the elevation. 
Ordinary transient rates for lower floors, $4 per day. 


R. B. COLEMAN, Proprietor. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. [nov-ly] 
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GENUINE IMPROVED 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


STANDARD GUARANTEED, 


Reduced in price, and improved in quality by the addition of Potash. This article is already too well known to 
require any comments upon ics Agricultural value. Thirteen years’ experience nas faliy demonstrated to the 
agricultural community ite aN on all crops, and the introduction of Potash gives it addi:ional value. 

PRICE $50 PER TON, 2,000 LBS. Discount to Dealers. 


PURE PHOUINE, . 


SUPERIOR TO PERUVIAN GUANO. Patented April 1960. Manufactured by MORO PHILLIPS. 
PRICE $50 PER TON, 2,000 LBS. Dieconntto Dealers. For eale at Manufacturer's Poe: 
110 S. DELAWARE AvV., - —— Pa. 
95 SOUTH STREET timore, Md. 
And by Dealers in genera! throughout the country. Sumplict mailed free on application. 
ap-ly MO HILLIPS, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. 


MONUMENT IRON WworRLHs. 


DENMEAD & SON, 


Cor. North and Monument Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STATIONARY AND PORTABLE 


Steam Engines and Boilers 


OF ALI SIZES. 











DAVID’S PATENT PULVERIZING MILLS, for Guanos, Bones, Ores, Clays; 
also, Flour Making. 
bax> SEND FOR CIRCULAR. ap-ly 





BALTIMORFD 


RETORT AND FIRE BRICK WORKS. 
GEORGE C. HICKS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, FIRE BRICK, 


VITRIFIED STEAM-PRESSED 


Drain and Sewer Pipe, Stove Lining, &c. 


ap-ly Manufactery, Locust Point, Balt. Office, 4 8. Holliday St. 


Established) A ‘ BH . WA RN BE R . (1811. 


Mauufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &«c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c- 


je-ly No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore, 
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GARDEN SEEDS, |: 


Guano, Bone, Plaster and Fertilizers, 


CLOVER, TIMOTHY, ORCHARD, 
KENTUCKY BLUE, 
And other Field Grass Seeds. 


Lawn and Ornamental Grass Seeds. 
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BUCKEYE GELF-DISCHARGING HORSE BAKE. 


ACRICULTURAL 


AND 


Garden Implements 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


We invite the attention of Farmers, Gardeners 
and others to our complete stock of Implements, 
Seeds, &c , in which will be found all articles 
pertaining to our business. We make specialty 
of each department of our business in their re- 
spective seasons, and guarantee everything as 
represented. We bave just secured a new supply 
of Garpen Servs of the latest and best varieties, 
all of which are fresh and true to name. 

We are agents for the celebrated “GuaNnaHANI” 
Guano, which is being introduced in this market. 
it is esteemed by many as equal to Peruvian 
Guano, and sells at $40.00 per ton. 

In our stock of implements we include an as 
sortment of the very best in the market—among 
which are the ‘*Mzapow Lark” Mower, war- 
ranted equal i in efficiency of working to any other 
machine in the market, and sells at $95.00; with 
self-rake attachment, as a combined reaper and 
mower, $175.00. 
Buckeye Self-discharging Wheel Horse Rake, 

Hand-delivering Wheel Rakes, 
Bullard’s Hay Tedder, 
Hagerstown Grain, Seed & Fertilizer Drill, 
Empire Thresher and Cleaner, 
Champion Bye Thresher, 
Thornburg & McGinnis’ Lime Spreader, 
Pelton and Railway Horse Powers, 
Pioneer Stump Puller, 
Steel Plows, &c. 


JUHN M: GRIFFITH “& C0, “ 


41 & 43 N. Paea Street, 
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PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


ON THE 
West, Northwest and Southwest, 
To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 


BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria & Fredericksbarg Railways 
Washington, Richmond, 
ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN RN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and EBIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 





G2” Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
vate residences threugh to de-tination, Sleeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Through tickets suld aud information given at com- 
pany’s office, 


N.E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 
At Depot N. C. Railway, 


UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 


ED. 8. YOUNG, D. M. BOYD, Jr., 
Gen’! Parsenger Ag’t Gen’! Passenger Ag’ t, 
B. & P. and N. C. R. R’de. peat R. 
SAMUEL T. DeFORD, Jr., 





mar BALTIMORE, MD. 


feb Southeastern Agent 
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R. SINCLAIR & CQ., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agricultural Implements 
MACHINERY. 


Also, Growers and Importers of 


uc=Garden and Field Seeds, &ce. 


DEALERS IN FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS. 


~~ 














We would call the special attention of our friends-and customers to the following 
first-class Machinery and Implements, which we guarantee to be equal to any article of 
the kind made in this country, being all of ourown manufacture. We name, in part, 
such Machinery and Implements as are required by the Farmer and Planter for the 
Spring and Harvest Season, viz: 

SINCLAIR'S PATENT MASTICATORS, of which we make four sizes, viz: 
Hand, Hand and Power, and Steam and Water Powers. These machines are the best 
in use for the purpose of cutting up Corn Stalks and Sugar Cane. 

SINCLAIR'S PATENT SCREW PROPELLOKRs, HAY, STRAW AND FOD- 
DER CUTTERS, of which we make six (6) sizes, viz: Two light sizes, for hand power ; 
two medium sizes, which can be run by hand or power, and two sizes for horse power. 
All of the above-named Cutters are our own patents and manufacture, and as such we 
can recommend them, Our6-inch Small Hand Cutter is considered to be the best cheap 
Cutter made in this country. Price. $16.00. 

READING'S PATENT HORSE-POWER CORN SHELLER, with and without 
Cleaning Attachment. The Attachment is Sinclair & Co.’s Improvement. 

VIRGINIA HAND AND POWER SHELLER, with and without Cleaner. The 
Cleaner to this Sheller is also Sinclair & Co.’s Improvement. 

DOUBLE AND SINGLE IRON SPOUT DOUBLE-GEARED HAND SHELL- 
ERS, WOOD-SPOUT HAND SHELLERS, several kinds. 

SINCLAIR & CO.’8 SOUTHERN IRON-BRACE GRAIN CRADLES, with 
Four, Five and Six Fingers. Considered the best Cradle made in this country. 

SCULLY'’S CELEBRATED CIDER AND WINE MILL AND PRESS, two 
sizes. They speak for themselves ; in fact, they have no equals 

“ANDERSON’S”” AGRICULTURAL 8 EAMER, for Cooking Food for Stock. 
The best in use. 

PELTON PATTERN OF HORSE POWERS, several sizes, 

“CARDWELL’S”’ PATENT THRASHER AND CLEANER, two sizes. 

THRASHERS AND STRAW CARRIERS, several sizes. 

BUCKEYE REAPERS AND MOWERS, all the different sizes and styles. 

ADVANCE MOWERS, HORSE WHEEL-RAKES, HAY TEDDERS, HORSE 
HAY-FORKS, SULKY CULTIVATORS, PLOWS, HARROWS and CULTI- 
VATORS, and all kinds of 


FARMING AND HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
Address, R. SINCLAIR & CO. 


may-ly. 62 Light street, Baltimore. 
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- THOS. NORRIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


' Agricultural Implements, 
Field: and Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


Would call special attention to the following first-class Machines, &e,: 
WESTLINGHOUSE THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 
AULTMAW &. TAYLOR'S THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 
LEVER AND RAILWAY HORSE POWERS—most approved. 
VAN WICKLE WHEAT FAN—Price $37. 
AMERICAN CIDER MILL AND PRESS—the best—$40 
OUR WEW ACME PLOUGH. 


Bickford. & Hoffman Grain Drills, 


Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, and all kinds of Farming Tools. Fresh 
Field and Garden Seeds, Pure Ground Bone and other Fertilizers. 


PETER SCHUTTLER’S FARM & FREIGHT WAGONS 


We call particular attention to these wagons, which are of very superior make, and which we 
offer exceedingly low for cash. 


CUCUMBER PUMPS, 


WITH PORCELAIN-LINED IRON CYLINDERS, 


We are prepared to furnish, wholesale and retail, the best and cheapest Cucumber Pumps in the 
country, to suit all purposes, from the small cistern to the deepest well. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 











FOR HARVEST, 187A. 
W. A. WOOD’S WORLD-RENOWNED 


SHELEY-RAKE REAPER, 


WITH AND WITHOUT MOWING ATTACHMENT. 


A. E. WOOD'S MOWING MACHINES, 


Universally acknowledged as as, if not superior to, any others in use. The above Machines 
have taken more FIRS UMS in this country and in Europe than any other Reaping and 
Mowing Machines extant. Send for Descriptive Circulars. For sale by 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, Agents, 
mayl-ly. 141 Pratt street, Baitimore, Md. 
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JOHN G. DURBOROW, 


GENERAL AGENT FOR 


THE KIRBY MOWERS AND REAPERS, 








s Light street, 


BALTIMORE, 
MARY LAN, a EE MARYLAND. 


The KIRBY COMBINED REAPER AND MOWER with BALTIMORE SELF-RAKE received FIRST 
PREMIUM at Carroll County, Frederick veneir ene Montgomery County, Md., FAIRS, October, 1873. The BUR- 
DICK INDEPENDENT REAPER with BALTIMORE SELF-RAKE received FIRST PREMIUM and DIPLOMA 
at Maryland State Fair, 1873. The KIRBY TWU-WHEEL MOWER was awarded the FIRST PREMIUM at 
Carroll County, Frederick County and Montgomery County, Md., Fairs; and also, at Leesburg, Va., Fair, 1873. 


SIMPLE, STRONC AND DUBABLE. 
POSITIVELY NO SIDE DRAUGHT, NO WEIGHT ON THE HORSE’S NECK. Extras and spree constantly 
on hand. Send for Circular and Price-List. Also, DEALER IN ALL KINDS O 


Agricultural Implements, Cucumber Pumps, Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


JOHN C. DURBOROW, 
dec-ly 55 Light Street, near Pratt, Baltimore, Md. 


FARMERS SAVINGS BANK! 
_ KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
ASS EPS «00.0.4... ES ae Aetee detects $3,300,000. 


aia ALL KINDS OF POLICIES ISSUED. 
=<” SAVINCSNBIAINIKZINSURANCE A SPECIALTY. 














Eyery Polie¢y shows its cash_strrender value at the end of the First, Second, Third and every 
year of the continuance of the Policy. 


EXAMPLE. 


ENDOWMENT—At 80, $1000 payable at 40, orat previous death. Premium $88.23. Cash sur- 
render value at end of first year, $77.74; at end of second, $162.15; end of fifth year, $440.02, 
or $1.18 LESS than the amount paid in. 

Payable at Death or 75—Age 40, $1000. Premium $34.01. Cash surrender value at end of second 
year, $18; at end of third year, $35.56. 

(3 We respectfully call the attention of the public to the above card, and can assure them that 
no other Company offers so t an inducement for the investment of their money where so large 
a return is guaranteed, and brings LirE INSURANCE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 

Parties desiring information or insurance in this Company will address or call upon the under- 
signed, who will take pleasure in furnishing.it. 


nov-ly WM. &. BROWN & CO., Gen'l Agents, 22 Second St., Baltimore, 
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MACKENZIE BROS, 


importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


SADDLERY HARDWARE 
AND COACH FURNITURE, 


Oils, Paints, Varnishes, Iren and Steel Carriage Bolts, 
Horse-Covers, Lap Rugs and Fly Nets, 
Saddle-Trees, Wood Stirrups, Gum Horse Covers. 


Depot and Baltimore Agents for Philadelphia 
Azle Works and Henry’s Patent One-Plate Springs. 


338 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


















BSTABLISHED 18385. 


GHORGE W. WEBB, 
GOLDSMITH & JEWELLER, 


S. E. Corner Light and Baltimore Streets, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FINE WATCHES, RICH JEWELRY, 
STERLING SILVER AND Peauee WARE. 


G2" Every attention paid to neatness and durability in the manufacture and repairof Jewel Fine Watches 
repaired by experienced workmen, Hair Braiding in all ite varieties. Orders attended to with tch. dec-ly 























WE HAVE peta TED ABOUT BREAKING THE MARKET, BUT ton IS NO HELP 
RIT. We Have ovER $100,000 1x MEN’S aNp BO 


CLOTHING 


AND COODS FOR MEN’S WEAR, 


t#-And we cannot afford to carry them. Good times are coming, but we cannot sell Winter 
Clothing in Summer time, any more than peme can wear Summer Clothing in 
Winter time; and besides, we will not allow our stock to become old. 


J. EL. SMIWDEL. &: GO. 


MARBLE HALL BUILDINGS, N. E. COR. 










dec—ly BALTIMORE AND FREDERICK STREETS. 
QTEAM MARBLE WORKS. | VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 





} 
BEVAN & SONS , BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 














No. 77 HOWARD ST., NEAR SARATOGA, - GARTERSVILLE, Va. 
Would =3 Prins 5g to their fine collection of MONU- offers for tale upwards of 12,000 acres of land, 
MENTS, ETS, &c.; GRAVESTONES FOR CEM- 

BTERI is: —_ a8 ef “ ent of x ARBLE MAN. iM a one of the most desirable regions of Eastern 
sno are prepar exec eof Marbie Catafognes sent on application. my-tf 
— ‘or —— ee ~ san © CALES.- Ever 7 Mruier should have 8 pelt of scales. 
TING, FOR. EVERY BUSINESS. Ah a Ay Pe AY 
ounce gest pay + a very liberal terms 
AMERICAN FARMER “OFFICE. ~~ ~|‘Stthe dmerican Farmer off jan-tf 
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Taylor’s Rotary Engine, 
(PATENTED MARCH 20, 1873.) 


This Engine is adapted to any place where power is needed. For hoisting purposes, vessels, 
boats, &c. Some of its advantages are: First—Simplicity. Second—The smalé-space it oceupies, 
one of twelve-horse power occupying only two feet square space. Third—It reverses INSTANTLY, 
turning either way at will of operator. Fourth—It has no dead center. Fifth—It requires less 
steam, consequently less boiler room for same amount of horse-power. 


The Excelsior Portable and Agricultural Engine. 


Heater inside boiler, (no freezing of pipes,) cylinder incased with steam, consequently using dry 
steam instead of wet steam. Has more good points than any Portable or Agriculiural Engine in the 
market. STATIONARY ENGINES of most approved siyles. Return Tubular Boilers, all sizes. 


VERTICAL ENCINES AND BOILERS, 


3, 5 and 7 Horse Power—simple, durable and cheap. 


CIRCULAR SAW MILLIS, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 


Adapted to any mili site. Built outof the best material, Strong, durable and easily-operated. SOLD 
ON EASY TERMS. f 


DIAMOND STATE SEPARATORS, 


We ¢laim simplicity, durability and capacity to de good work in inds of grait, and with any 
kind of power, from two or three-horse tread, six or eight-horse sweep power, or a four or six-horse 
engine. First—Its separating the straw from the grain ts perfect. It has no rakes or beaters. 
Second—Its riddles, which are entirely different from any machine in the market, make its cleaning 
of grain entirely free from straw, &c., and fit for market. Third—lIt has a feeder’s duster which 
protects the feeder from the dust. Fourth—It is the’simplest machine built ; has only two belts, is 
easily handled and\ryne lighter thatiany machine deisg the same amount of work. 


Westminster Triple-Geared_ Power: 


Simple and compact, runs light, has a quick motion, mounted on wheels or down. 


IMPROVED HARMAN. HORSE-RAKE 


Is easily opetated by a boy; does not dig and scratch the soil, and in grass or grain has no.superior. 
Runs light and is built in the best manner. We solicit a trial. 


Lime and Fertilizer Spreader 


Will spread LIME, PLASTER, ASHES, FERTILIZERS AND FINE MANURES, and drill in rows 
if desired. WIll spread from 5 to 100 bus. Lime per acre, as desired. It is built in the best*man- 
ner, and will spread as much ima day with » boy and a pair-of -borses as fifteen men by hand; 
while it has no equal im the evenness of its spreading. Every machine warranted. We have the 
most flattering testimonials of its utility. 


HOMINY MILLS, . 
SELF-SHARPENING GRIST MILLS, 
CORN CRUSHERS, 
“WOOD AND TABLE SAWS, 
FORCE PUMPS, 
PLOWS OF ALL SIZES, 
MILL MACHINERY, &c., &c. 


SEND FOK CIRCULARS,: AGENTS WANTED. 


Address Taylor Manufacturing Co. 


Westminster, Mad. 





jan-ly 
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Keystone Portable Forges, 


PAN BLAST, LARGE OR SMALL. FOR HAND OR POWER. 


EVERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE ONE, and save money 
and time by doing HIS OWN REPAIRING, &c. 








Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Price List to 


_ REUTER & MALLORY, 
way 214 9.Charles Street, Baltimore. 


PAINT! PAINT! PAINT! 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT! 


Which for DURABILITY, BEAUTY and ECONOMY, is unsurpassed by any other PAINT 
MANUFACTURED, and is already mixed for use, of all the different shades of color to suit the 
taste, and is equally good for wood, stone or iron, and will not crack nor chalk off by friction, and 
will preserve its color twice as Jong as the best Lead Paint. It is sold only by the gallon, and one 
gallon will cover twenty sqnare yards of smooth surface two coats. 

2@ Send for Circulars and sample cards. 


R. & W. H. CATHCART, Sole Agents, 
jen-ly 113 Thames street, Baltimore. 


GEORGE PAGE & CO,, 


Machinists and Founders. 
Portable and Stationary Steam Engines and 


Boilers, Patent Portable CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 
Portable Grist Mills, Horse Powers, Leffel’s 
Turbine Water Wheel, &c. 

No. 5 N. SCHROEDER STREET, near W. Baltimore street, 

feb-ly BALTIMORE, MD. 

















oe he La Te 
ROAR AAA ny CENT TNE WIRE RAILING 
pssosssasoseocssasese sell Bese] BPX IX 
ROY NNN Sedbeanascy, ORNAMENTAL WIRE WORKS 


; PERL OOOO 
DUFUR & CO. 


No. 386 North Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURE 


Wire Railing for Cemeteries, Balconies, &c. 


SIEVES, FENDERS, CACES, SAND and COAL SCREENS, WOVEN WIRE, &c. 
Teb-ly Also, Iron Bedsteads, Chairs, Settees, &c., &c. 
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V. 0. BARECKSON, 
I;,U NMA BE FF DEALER, 


West Falls Avenue, first Yard South of Pratt St. Bridge. 


Building Lumber, Shingles, Laths, Palings, 


FENCING. &c. 


LIME, BRICKS, SASH, DOORS AND MILL WORK 
may-ly AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


JOHN C. HACHTEL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HACHTEL’S AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
PURE DISSOLVED BONE, and 
TOBACCO FERTILIZER. 


ga@y~ These brands are prepared from the best materials which can be obtained, and contain in 
a soluble condition every element necessary to the growth of the plant and the formation of the 
grain. Rich in Ammonia, Soluble Phosphates and Pofash—always in fine dry condition for the 
drill. Orders respectfully solicited. We also dealin KAINIT, (Potash Salts,) which we recom- 
mend as a top-dresser for all crops, in addition to Phosphates or Bone. 


dee-ly OFFICE—14 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 








JAMES L. FREY. GEORGE E. BOWERS. 


SAMES L. FREY & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring, Hair, Husk and Cotton MATTRESSES,. 


Feather Beds, Pillows, Bolsters, &c. 


No. 84 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 
Between Gay and Holliday Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY—S. E. Conner Cuew anv CaroLine STReets. 


gay" Old Feather Beds Steamed. g@y"Steamboats, Hotels, &c., furnished at the Lowest Prices. 
dec-ly 





HUBBALL & DUNNETT, 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 


6 & 8 N. Liberty St., and 171 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore. 


Public and Private Buildings Heated by Steam or Hot Water; Plumbing of every de- 
scription, with Lead, Galvanized or Plain Iron Pipe; hot and cold water; Hydranvlic Ma- 
chines, various patterns, simple in construction and durable, viz: Steam Pomps, positive 
action ; Hot Water Pomps, Acid ae Double Action Pumps, Braes and Iron; Water- 

vad : ll] Pumps, Horse-Power Pumps, Steamboat Pumps 
Y for extinguishing fire;. Springfield Gas Machines for lighting Country Houses, Hotels, 
Factories and Railroad Stations, &c., &c, 

Having experienced workmen in our employ, any work entrusted to our care will be 
promptly and satisfactorily done. 

e have the privilege to refer to the following gentlemen as to our capability to do the 
above work: rdy Johnson, Hon. Henry G. Davis, Hon. Wm. Pinkney Whyte, 
Francis T: King. Eeqg.. J, H. B. Eeq., Samuel G. Wyman, Eeq., William G. 
Harrison, Esq.. William W. Taylor, Eeq., Johu Gregg, Eeq., Wm. F. Burne, Eeq., J. W. 
Allnust, Eeq., Messrs. Baldwin & Price, Architects. dec-ly 














“The Standard in America.” 


ATID, <s.ddass icant ceikniaed 5 Bone Phosphate of Lime 
$45 Per Ton, in Bags. 


MARYLAND SUPER - PHOSPHATE 


And Tobacco Sustain. 


750 lbs. Peruvian Guano. 1,100 Ibs. Bone Dust. 150 lbs. Potash. 
$50 Per Tou, in Bags. 


DISSOLVED OR VITRIOLIZED BONE, 


848 Per Ton. 


No.1 PERUVIAN GUANO, OIL VITRIOL (warranted full strength), MURIATE POTASH, SUL- 
PHATE OF SODA NITRATE OF SODA, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
And other Chemicals for making Super-Phosphates and Fertilizers, at Wholesale Prices. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Ur. 
54 S. Gay St., Cor. Chew and Stirling Sts., and 178 Forrest St. 





Buckeye Mower and Reaper, 


SWibbrOTAKKS THRESHBR AND CLEANC. 


The Truth is mighty and will prevail! 


25,400 Buckeye Mowers and Reapers, 


AND 


1,400 Sweepstakes Threshers 
Sold in the United States alone during the season of 1873. 


Farmers, do you want any more emphatic endorsement than this of the superior merits of these 
machines? Do not allow yourselves to be humbugged by the extravagant representations of agents 
for other machines. 

The BUCKEYE and the SWEEPSTAKES are the STanparps, and when you buy either or 
both of them you are sure to get your money’s worth, and to have machines that will last you, with 
proper care, 15 years and probably longer. We are prepared to prove that there are a large number 
of the above machines that have been in satisfactory use for the past 15 years, and are now ready 
to take their usual place in the coming harvest. ° 


SIMPLE, DURABLE AND RELIABLE, 


They thus need no long, windy or labored argument to prove their efficiency. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, General Agent, 


35 North Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Also, Dealer in Mill Stones, Bolting Cloths, + Machines, Horse Rakes, &c. 
[june-6t. 





























WTO WHEBEAT GROW BERS. 
‘EXCELSIOR, ’? 


1874 


The most concentrated, universal and durable fertilizer ever offered to the farmer—combining 
all the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano, and the evér durable fertilizing properties of 
Bones. In fine dry powder, prepared expressly. for drilling, and can be applied in ~_ uantity, 
however small, per acre. It isthe opinion of many close caiculating Farmers, after SIXTEE 
YEARS’ experience in testing it side by side with other popular fertilizers, that an application 
of 100 pounds of Excelsior is equal to from 200 to 300 pounds of any other fertilizer or guano, and 
therefore fully 100 per cent. cheaper. UNIFORMITY OF QUALITY GUARANTEED BY THE 
MANUFAC URERS. 

s@- Farmers should see that every Bag is branded as above, with the ANAL YSIS 
and OUR NAME in RED LETTERS. All others are counterfeits. 


PRICE $55 PER TON. 
cept J.J. TURNER & CO., 42 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


Whitelock’s Vegetator, 


tg* VEGETATOR 
‘, “#, BALTIMORE + 








“8 160 % x 
ST ® te ge oe te ER ESS 
‘te. CROP PROD\ .%* 
2H oe ae pe see EF 


CORN, OATS. POTATUES. WHEAT and TOBACCO. 


—_———_—__ 


eer's50 PER TON. wes4 PER BAG. 


The VEGETATOR is Hewat from dissolved bones, and is unsurpassed in quality by the high grade manures 
of Europe.. It is ALWAYS UNIFORM IN QUALITY, ALWAYS PRODUCES A CROP, an Loess | been 
sareocivels oP lied for many years without complaint, we are entitled to claim the Vegetator as A PERFECT 
MANURE. Thirty years’ experience in the trade, we think, gives us the advantage over all competitors in the 
preparation of manure, and we ask this to be tested by the side of any which can be procured. 


W. WHITELOCK & CO. 
44 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 





